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Survey of the World 


Owing to the discus- 
sion excited by the 
publication of the 
Archbold letters and the attacks upon 
Governor Charles N. Haskell, of Okla- 
homa, the latter is no longer Treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
and T. Coleman Du Pont (of the Powder 
Trust) has resigned as a member of the 
Executive Committee and as Director of 
the Speakers’ Bureau in the Republican 
National Committee. During last week 
many long statements were given to the 
public. President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bryan took part in the controversy. On 
the 22d, Mr. Roosevelt gave to the press 
a letter written by Mr. Taft on July 2oth, 
1907, “to a friend prominent in Ohio 
politics,” who had asked whether he 
would object to the passage by the Ohio 
Republican Committee of a resolution in- 
dorsing him for President and Mr. For- 
aker for Senator, in the interest of har- 
mony. Mr. Taft was subjected to great 
pressure, the President said, by party 
leaders who urged him to consent, assert- 
ing that if he should do so all opposition 
on the part of Mr. Foraker and the lat- 
ter’s influential friends would cease and 
his nomination for the Presidency would 
be assured : 


“But Mr. Taft declined for one moment to 
consider any possible advantage to himself 
where what he regarded as a great principle 
was at stake. His attitude on this question, as 


The Oil Trust and 
the Campaign 


well as on countless such questions, convinced - 


me that of all the men in this Union he was the 
man pre-eminently fit in point of uprightness 
and character of fearless and aggressive hon- 
esty. and of fitness for championing the rights 
of the people as a whole to be President.” 

Mr. Taft began his letter (said to have 
been addrest to Mr. Vorys) by saying 
that such a resolution would be some- 
thing more than a great mistake. It 


would be accepted as a compromise on 
his own behalf: 


“Tt would totally misrepresent my position. 
I don’t care for the Presidency if it has to 
come by compromise with Senator Foraker or 
any one else on a matter of principle. He has 
opposed the vital policies and principles of the 
Administration, and in his opposition has 
seized upon and magnified an important but 
incidental manner to embarass the Administra- 
tion, using in this, without scruple, a blind race 
prejudice to accomplish his main purpose.” 


It was a question of political principle, 
he continued. The Senator had declined 
to follow the Ohio Legislature’s resolu- 
tion asking him to support the Railroad 
Rate bill: 


“When the issue is whether he shall be re- 
turned, it must be determined, if this is to be a 
representative form of government, not by the 
question whether he has followed his con- 
science, but by the question whether he really 
represents the principles that his constituents 
desire supported and put into practice. The 
issue really is whether the Republicans of Ohio, 
therefore, as the constituents of either a Sena- 
tor or a Presidential candidate, support the 
main policies maintained by the Administration 
or the opposition to those policies. Represent- 
ing the policies of the Administration, I cannot 
stultify myself by acquiescence in any proposed 
compromise which necessarily involves the ad- 
mission that the Republicans of Ohio regard 
this fundamental difference of opinion as of 
no importance and one,that can be waived in 
the interest of party harmony or the settlement 
of factional differences.” 


This letter, the President said, he was 
publishing without Mr. Taft’s knowl- 
edge. Turning to Senator Foraker, he 
remarked that the latter had been a lead- 
er among those members of Congress 
who had resolutely opposed the great 
policies of internal reform for which the 
Administration had made itself responsi- 
ble: 


“His attitude has been that of certain other 
public men, notably (as shown in this same 
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correspondence published by Mr. Hearst) Gov- 
ernor Haskell, of Oklahoma. There is a strik- 
ing difference in one respect, however, in the 
present positions of Governor Haskell and 
Senator Foraker. Governor Haskell stands 
high in the councils of Mr. Bryan and is the 
treasurer of his National Campaign Committee. 
Senator Foraker represents only the forces 
which in embittered fashion fought the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Taft, and which were definitely 
deprived of power within the Republican party 
when Mr. Taft was nominated.” 


The publication of the correspondence 
not merely justified the action of the Ad- 
ministration, but cast “a curious sidelight 
upon the attacks made upon the Adminis- 
‘tration both in the Denver convention 
which nominated Mr. Bryan and in Mr. 
Bryan’s campaign” : 

“There is but one way to preserve and per- 
petuate tHe great reforms, the great advances 
in righteousness and upright and fair dealing, 
which have marked the management of the af- 
fairs of the National Government during the 
last seven years, and that is by electing Mr. 
Taft. To defeat him will bring lasting satis- 
faction to but one set of men, namely, to those 
men who, as shown in the correspondence pub- 
lished by Mr. Hearst, were behind Mr. Fora- 
ker, the opponent of Mr. Taft within his own 
party, and who now are behind Governor Has- 
kell and his associates, the opponents of Mr. 
Taft in the opposite party. The great and sin- 
ister moneyed interests which have shown such 
hostility to the Administraton, and now to Mr. 
Taft, have grown to oppose the Administration 
on various matters not connected with those 
which mark the real point of difference. For 
instance, the entire agitation over Brownsville 
was in large part not a genuine agitation on 
behalf of colored men at all, but merely one 
phase of the effort by the representatives of 
certain law-defying corporations to bring dis- 
credit upon the Administration because it was 
seeking to cut out the evils connected not only 
with the corrupt use of wealth, but especially 
with the corrupt alliance between certain busi- 
ness men of large fortune and certain politi- 
cians of great influence. The venomous hos- 
tility of these interests and of their special 
representatives in the public life and in the 
ress to the nomination of Mr. Taft was mere- 

y the natural sequence of their hostility to the 
p-Reserboer of the Administration for the regula- 
tion of great corporations doing an interstate 
business, and to the attitude of the Administra- 
tion in consistently prosecuting all offenders 
of great wealth, precisely as it has prosecuted 
all other offenders. Mr. Taft hasbeen nominated 
for the very reason that he is the antithesis of 
the forces that were responsible for Mr. 
Foraker.” 


It is asserted that after the appearance 
of the Archbold letters Mr. Taft was 
urged to comment publicly upon Senator 
Foraker’s position, and that he refused, 
saying: “I would not hit Foraker when 


‘the predatory interests. 


he is down even if it would win me all 
the votes in the United States.” 
& 
Mr. Bryan, then 


ae San oa in Detroit, at once 
“ sent a long tele- 


gram to the President concerning the 
latter’s remarks about Governor Has- 
kell. “I agree with you,” said he, “that 
if Governor Haskell is guilty as charged, 
he is unfit to be connected with the com- 
mittee, and I am sure you will agree 
with me that if he is innocent he deserves 
to be exonerated.” As the Governor, 
who asserted his innocence, had been 
selected as chairman of the Platform 
Commiteee and also as treasurer with his 
(Mr. Bryan’s) approval and indorse- 
ment, it was his duty to demand an 
immediate investigation. He respectfully 
asked Mr. Roosevelt to furnish any 
proof in his possession. Mr. Haskell 
would appear before any tribunal the 
President might indicate : 

“I will agree that his connection with the 
National Committee and with the campaign 
shall cease in the event that the decision of 
such a tribunal connects him in any way with 
this charge, or in case you, after an investiga- 
tion of the facts, say that you believe ‘him 
guilty of the charges made. As the candidate 
of the Democratic party, I shall not permit any 
responsible member of the Republican organ- 
ization to misrepresent the attitude of the 
Democratic party in the present campai; I 
have snstetedl ¥ ou to the extent of miy abili ity in 
remedial measures, which I deemed for the 
geane good which you have undertaken; I 
ave urged Democrats. to support such meas- 
ures, and I have advocated omg radical meas- 
ures against private y than either you 
or your party associates = been willing to 
undertake. The platform of the Democratic 
party is clear and specific on this subject, as on 
others, while the platform of the Republican 

party is uncertain and evasive.” 
In its rulings concerning contributions, 
he added, the Democratic committee had 
given better evidence than the Repub- 
lican committee had given of its freedom 
from connection with or obligation to 
It had not 
knowingly received, and would not re- 
ceive, a dollar from an official of any 
corporation known as a Trust. Chairman 
Mack telegraphed to the President, deny- 
ing the story that he had received $300,- 
ooo from the committee of four years 
ago, and saying he had not received a 
cent from that committee or from any 


J 





- 
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one connected with it. Mr. Roosevelt 
promptly replied to Mr. Bryan in a 
statement of more than three thousand 
words. He had, he said, made no spe- 
cific allusion to the Monnett . charges 
against Haskell, and should make none 
at this time, altho Haskell’s close relation 
with the Standard Oil interests while he 
was in Ohio had been a matter of com- 
mon notoriety. In Oklahoma, however, 
it was a matter of court record. He then 
cited the record of Governor Haskell’s 
successful attempt, a few weeks ago, to 
procure a dissolution of the injunction 
obtained by his own Attorney-General to 
prevent the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany (owned by the Standard) to lay a 
pipe line without authority of law, his 
action having been “as inexcusable as it 


was wanton, except upon the theory that 


in defiance of the Attorney-General of 
the State and at all hazards he intended 
for some reasons of his own to protect 
the interests of a great corporation 
against the law.” Mr. Taft had refused 
to be a narty to the renomination of 
Senator Foraker : 


“With a hundredfold clearer evidence before 
you as to the connection of Governor Haskell 
with the Standard Oil than Mr. Taft then had 
as to the connection of Senator Foraker with 
any corporation, you nevertheless, having se- 
cured Governor Haskell as chairman of the 
committee to write the platform on which you 
stand, put him in as treasurer of your Cam- 
paign Committee. Let me add that Governor 
Haskell’s utter unfitness for any public posi- 
tion of trust or for association with any man 
anxious to make an appeal on a moral issue to 
the American people, has been abundantly 
shown wholly irrespective of this action of his 
in connection with the Standard Oil interests. 
As an American citizen who prizes his Ameri- 
canism and his citizenship far above any ques- 
tion of partisanship, I regard it as a scandal 
and a disgrace that Governor Haskell should 
be connected with the management of any na- 
tional campaign.” 


Mr. Roosevelt then spoke of the Gov- 
ernor’s veto of a child labor bill, of “his 
conduct in prostituting to base purposes 
the State University,” and of other mat- 
ters to his discredit. No further investi- 
gation, he said, was required. Turning 
then to questions of national policy, he 
continued as follows: 


“You say that you have advocated more radi- 
cal measures against private monopolies than 
either I or my party associates have been will- 
ing to undertake. You have indeed advocated 
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measures that sound more radical, but they 
have the prime defect that in practice they 
would not work. I should not in this letter to 
you. discuss your attitude on this question if 
you did not yourself bring it up, but as you 
have brought it up, I answer you that in my 
judgment the measures you advocate would be 
wholly ineffective in curing a single evil, and so 
far as they had any effect at all, would 
merely throw the entire business of the country 
into hopeless and utter confusion. 

“I put Mr. Taft’s deeds against your words. 
I ask that Mr. Taft be judged by all his deeds, 
for he wishes none of them forgotten. I ask 
that you be judged both by the words you wish 
remembered and the words that, seemingly, ~ 
you and your party now desire to have forgot- 
ten. I ask that your present plan for regulating 
the Trusts be judged in connection with your 
past utterances that you did not believe in their 
regulation, but in their destruction, and again 
in connection with your past utterances to the 
effect that only Government ownership by a 
complicated national and State system of rail- 
roads would avail, and again by your past ut- 
terances when you proposed to remedy all the 
sufferings of our people by a depreciated cur- 
rency. 

“For several years now I have been stead- 
fastly fighting to secure thorogoing and far- 
reaching control in the interest of the public 
over the great business combinations which do 
an interstate business. In this effort I have 
been as much hampered by the extremists, 
well-meaning or otherwise, who demanded 
visionary and impracticable radicalism, as by 
those other extremists, no less dangerous, who 
stand for the reactionary refusal to remedy any 
grievance. One side, the side on which I am 
obliged to say you have placed yourself, has 
shown itself to be just as much the enemy of 
progress as the other. 

“I hold it entirely natural for any great law- 
defying corporation to wish to see you placed 
in the Presidency rather than Mr. Taft. Your 
plans to put a stop to the abuses of these co1- 
porations are wholly chimerical.” 


He then quoted with commendation what 
Governor Hughes had said about Mr. 
Bryan’s Trust projects in his speech at 
Youngstown. “Let me repeat,” said he, 
“that no law-defying corporation has 
anything to fear from you save what it 
would suffer in the general paralysis 
of business which any attempt on your 
part to reduce to practice what you have 
advocated would bring.” This letter was 
published on the morning of the 24th. 


& 


Governor Haskell _ re- 
signed at a late hour on 
the night of the 24th, 
having arrived in Chicago from Okla- 
homa that day in response to telegrams 
from the Democratic National Commit- 


Mr. Bryan 
Writes Again 
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tee. He had not intended to resign and 
had been saying that his resignation was 
“out of the question.” At Milwaukee, 
on the 26th, Mr. Bryan wrote a long let- 
ter to Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Haskell had 
resigned voluntarily, he said, in order 
that he might be more free to prosecute 
those who had brought charges against 
him. 
any charge against Mr. Haskell connect- 
ing him with the Standard Oil or any 
other Trust, but had known him as a 
leader in the Oklahoma constitutional 
convention and as one of the men chief- 
ly responsible for the excellent Constitu- 
tion afterward adopted. If Haskell’s 
connection with the Standard was a mat- 
ter of common notoriety, why had not 
Mr. Taft mentioned it in his speeches 
against Haskell in Oklahoma? He (Mr. 
Bryan) had not known of the Prairie Oil 
suit, and could not have known of it, be- 
fore Haskell was made chairman of the 
Platform Committee, nor had he known 
of it before Haskell became treasurer. 
He sharply resented Mr. Roosevelt’s 


charge that the selection of Haskell 
raised a question as to his (Bryan’s) sin- 
cerity as an opponent of Trusts and mo- 


nopolies. Comparing the two platforms, 
he defended his anti-Trust program as 
being in the interest of the consumer : 

“It has been stated that the Steel Corpera- 
tion, with your express consent, purchased one 
of its largest rivals and thus obtained control 
of more than 50 per cent. of the total output. 
Will your insist that in permitting this you 
showed less favor to the monopolistic corpora- 
tions than I do in opposing it?” 
Had not Governor Hughes, who ridi- 
culed the Democratic anti-Trust plan, 
sought to prevent the nomination of 
Taft? Had not J. P. Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, W. E. Corey and W. F. 
Havemeyer contributed large sums (as 
shown by official report) to the fund for 
the election of Governor Hughes? 
Would this fact “strengthen or weaken 
his testimony against the reasonableness 
of our anti-Trust remedy?” Had Mr. 
Roosevelt quoted the Governor because 
Mr. Taft had not yet exprest himself in 
a satisfactory manner on the subject? 
Referring to Mr. Roosevelt’s remark 
about a “general paralysis of business,” 
he said: 

“I might question your ability to act as an 
expert as to panic preventives, since you now 


He had never been informed of © 
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have one on your hands, but as to your charge 
that no law-defying corporation has reason to 
fear the direct effect of the anti-Trust reme- 
dies which I favor permit me to suggest that 
your testimony on this subject is not conclusive. 
You are a witness, to be sure, but your interest 
in the result of the election must be taken into 
consideration in weighing your testimony. 
There is better evidence. The Trust magnates 
know their own interests and they are support- 
ing Judge Taft. Not one of the Trust mag- 
nates helped to secure my nomination, while it 
is a matter of ‘common notoriety’ that they 
were conspicuous in the Republican conven- 
tion, and it is equally a matter of common no- 
toriety that they are supporting your party in 
this campaign.” 


Mr. Bryan again compared the records 
of the two parties as to publicity for 
campaign contributions, saying that his 
party’s plan raised a presumption in its 
favor. Mr. Roosevelt had asked support 
for Taft because the latter stood for the 
moral uplift of the nations, because of 
his deeds, and because of his policies: 


“I dare to compare my efforts for the moral 
uplift of the nation with his efforts, my deeds 
with his deeds, and the policies to which I am 
committed with the policies to which he is 
committed; and more than that, if I may as- 
sume that he will follow in your footsteps, I 
dare to compare my ideal of the Presidency 
with his. 

“T do not regard it as proper for the Presi- 
dent to urge his prestige, his influence or his 
patronage to aid one member of his party as 
against another who aspires to office, and I re- 
gard it as a violation of the obligation that the 
President owes to the whole people to use an 
office that belongs to the whole people as a 
party asset for the advancement of a personal 
friend and a political protégé. Believing that 
the President should not be tempted to use 
that power for his own advantage—and it is 
equally repugnant to the spirit of our institt- 
tions that he should use it for any one else's 
advantage—I tried to secure an amendment to 
the Constitution limiting the President to a 
single term, and I have announced in three 
campaigns that if elected I would not be a can- 
didate for renomination. I believe that the 
occupant of so high an office, with such enor- 
mous power at his command, should be abso- 
lutely free to devote himself unselfishly to his 
country’s welfare, and I am sanguine enough 
to believe that if intrusted with power I would 
be able to make my administration so success- 
ful that the members of my party could, with- 
out interference from me. select the one most 
worthy to carry on the work begun by me so 
successfully that the administration would 
speak for itself and that it would not-be neces- 
sary for me to defend it in bulletin or pronun 
ciamentos. I think I cduld in this way give to 
the members of the opposite party, as well as 
? we members of my own party, a ‘square 

eal. 
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On the 28th the Aa 
dent’s second reply to 
Seenne Begley. Bryan won” Sub 
lished. Speaking of unlawful com- 
binations and railway abuses, he said: 
“You merely promise that you intend to 
do just what this Administration has 
actually done and is doing.” Having 
pointed to the long list of prosecutions as 
“a record of actual achievement,” he 
compared it with the few suits brought 
during the last Democratic administra- 
tion. He explained as follows his action 
concerning the Steel Corporation’s pur- 
chase of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company : 


The President’s 


-“You state that the Steel Company, with 
my express consent, purchased one of its 
largest rivals and thus obtained control of over 
50 per cent. of the total output. This action 
of the Steel Company (which increased its 
share of the total output by only about 4 per 
cent. and in no way altered the standing of the 
company under the law) may have been a viola- 
tion of your plan, the absurdity of which has 
been exposed by Governor Hughes. But there 
was no violation of the law. I was cognizant 
of ‘he entire transaction. It was not entered 
into by the Steel Corporation of its own de- 
sire, but solely at the urgent request of: the 
corporation purchased and of the big banks 
holding that corporation’s securities, in order 
to enable them to prevent a-crash which would 
have turned the panic of last fall into the most 
widespread disaster. I should indeed have 
been derelict in my duty if I had not so acted 
and efficiently used all the power of the Gov- 
ernment, where it could be legally and prop- 
erly use (as it was in this case), to see that 
the panic was kept within the smallest possible 
—s and the damage caused as slight as pos- 
sible.’ 


immediately 


to proceed 
against the leaders in the Steel Corpora- 


He promised 


tion if they should violate the law. 
Judge Priest, attorney for the Standard 
Oil Company at St. Louis, he pointed 
out, supported Mr. Bryan and had re- 
ported that Wall Street believed the lat- 
ter would be elected: 


“My belief is that those Trust magnates, 
whose fear of being prosecuted under the law 
by Mr. Taft is greater than their fear of gen- 
eral adversity under you, will support you and 
not Mr. Taft.’ 


mines who made 
large contributions to Mr. Bryan’s 
campaign fund in 1896 saw. that 
they could make more out of the 
free coinage of fifty-cent dollars than 


Owners of silver 
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from general industrial prosperity. Ex- 
amination of the records of Governor 
Hughes and himself would show whether 
either had been improperly influenced by 
the campaign contributions Mr. Bryan 
had mentioned : 

“You have quoted the subscriptions fur- 
nished to Governor Hughes as giving reason 
to distrust Governor Hughes’s attitude toward 
corporations, and I am obliged to say that this 
cannot be sincere on your part, for you know 
well what the Governor’s attitude has been 
thruout his term. You quote the subscription 
of Mr. Harriman to my campaign, altho you 
know well that it did not interfere with any 
action taken by me as against Mr. Harriman, 
and ask if it would not have affected the campaign 
if known. I emphatically approve of the pub- 
lication of campaign expenses after the elec- 
tion, whether provided for by law or not. You 
have shown by your letter that if the contribu- 
tions to Governor Hughes’s campaign fund 
had been made public before election you and 
those who act with you would have striven to 
give the false impression that Mr. Hughes was 
unfit to be entrusted with the position of Gov- 
ernor, and that if Mr. Harriman’s contribution 
to the campaign fund of 1904 had been made 
known before the election you and your sup- 
porters would have endeavored to use the fact 
of it having been made as an insincere and un- 
truthful argument to show that I could not be 
trusted to deal out exact justice to Mr. Harri- 
man. No stronger argument against your 
proposition has yet been advanced than this 
that you have thus unconsciously advanced.” 
The second half of Mr. Roosevelt’s long 
letter relates to Governor Haskell. Mr. 
Bryan is sharply criticised for setting up 
in Haskell’s case the standard of “law 
honesty” and for uttering no word of 
condemnation of Haskell’s “gross of- 
fenses against public decency and hon- 
esty.” If Mr. Bryan was ignorant of 
Haskell’s record, the President says it 
was wilful ignorance, because he refused 
last fall to read a statement of the 
charges against the man. He produces 
a letter in which the attorney for the 
Creek Nation says that Haskell secured 
deeds to lands in Oklahoma by ¢on- 
spiracy and fraud, on account-of which 
he has been sued by this attorney. Ref- 
erence is made to large unsatisfied judg- 
ments against Haskell in New York. In 
the course of a long reply to Haskell’s 
assertions about the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, the President quotes a state- 
ment made by Oklahoma’s Attorney- 
General, Charles E. West, in sharp oppo- 
sition to the Governor. The latter, Mr. 
Roosevelt says, “against the law and ev- 
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ery principle of honesty and fair dealing, 
discriminated in favor of the Standard 
Oil corporation” : 

“Of all corruption the most far-reaching for 
evil is that which hides itself behind the mask 
of furious demagogy, seeking to arouse and to 
pander to the basest passions of mankind. No 
better exemplification of this type of corrup- 
tion could be found than in the case of Mr. 
Haskell. You have uttered no word of con- 
demnation of Haskellism as we thus see it. 
That you have consciously sought to bring it 
about I do not believe. That it was the nat- 
ural result of the effort to apply in practice 
your teachings I have no question.” 


os 


At the State convention 
of the Independence 
party, in New York 
City, on the 24th (when Clarence J. 
Shearn was nominated for Governor), 
Mr. Hearst read a few more letters al- 
leged to have been written by or ad- 
dressed to Vice-President John D. Arch- 
bold, of the Standard Oil Company.~ He 
also read the record of a suit for enforc- 
ing a claim of $50,000 on behalf of Gov- 
ernor Haskell for his services in connec- 
tion with the organization of the Federal 
Steel Company, which became a part of 
the Steel Corporation, together with the 
report of a speech in which Haskell, at 
a banquet in Oklahoma, last February, 
highly commended the Standard Oil 
Company. In the first of the letters 
(December 12, 1901), Mr. Archbold, 
replying to a letter from Senator John L. 
McLaurin, of South Carolina, says: 

“We have, of course, noted your recent dis- 
agreeable experience with T. with the utmost 
interest. Think you would have done just right 
in not being guided by him into doinga foolish 
thing. I am greatly interested in the sugges- 
tion of the law practice and will see to it that 
it is kept in mind, with the hope that some- 
thing may develop in which I can be of service 
to you in connection therewith.” 

The second, dated on May 29, 1902, at 
Bennettsville, S. C., and signed by the 
same Senator, is as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Arcusotp—I have pushed my 
fights so vigorously that they have called -on 
Tillman. -I met him at Gaffney and beat him 
at his own game. I called his bluff, and now 
the fight is for two seats in the Senate instead 
of one. I can beat Tillman if properly and 


generously supported. There is no time to lose, 
however.” 


In the third letter Mr. Archbold intro- 
duces the Senator to Vice-President 
Eldridge, of the Knickerbocker Trust 


More Archbold 
Letters 
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Company, saying the Senator desires to 
discuss “some business questions of mu- 
tual interest,” and that he cannot speak 
of Mr. McLaurin in too high terms. The 
greater part of the fourth letter, bearing 
the signature of Congressman Joseph C. 
Sibley, and dated at Washington, No- 
vember 22, 1903, is as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. A.—A (Rep.) United States 

Senator came to me today to make a loan of 
$1,000. I told him I did not have it, but would 
try and get it for him and would let him 
know in a day or two. Do you want to make 
the investment? He is one who will do any- 
thing in the world that is right for his friends 
if ever needed. Please telegraph me yes or 
no, I.will give you name when I see you. | 
don’t know but what I ought to come over and 
see you. Events are crowding, and I am on the 
inside of them. And think I am playing no 
small hand, and want to know whether to go 
ahead.” 
In another letter, addressed to M. H. 
Clark, at Pittsburgh, Mr. Archbold points 
out that probably a Democratic Senator 
is to be elected in West Virginia, “to suc- 
ceed Faulkner,” and asks whether Gov- 
ernor Fleming has intimated that he will 
be a candidate: 

“There is probably no man in West Virginia 

better qualified or who could make a more capa- 
ble and honorable Senatorthan he. If hehassaid 
nothing to you, won’t you please raise the ques- 
tion with him and tell him that we all here 
would be greatly interested in having him make 
an effort for the place, and would be only too 
happy to extend any aid that may be in our 
power. I would like to hear from you just as 
promptly as possible on this subject. If it is 
possible for you to confer with him either per- 
sonally or by telephone at once will be glad to 
have you do so, and please telegraph me in 
cipher the result.” 
It is stated that ex-Governor Fleming 
was then an attorney for the Standard 
Oil Company. In the last letter John P. 
Elkin, writing from Indiana, Pa., Octo- 
ber 31st, 1904, asks Mr. Archbold to ex- 
ert the influence of the interests of “your 
people” for the regular Republican ticket 
in Lancaster County and against an inde- 
pendent movement there. 


a 
The reorganization of Tur- 


key in accordance with the 
principles of the new régime 


Turks and 
Bulgarians 


seems to be proceeding with remarkable 
smoothness and harmony considering the 


difficulty of the problems. All parties in 
Macedonia are still on their good be- 
havior, and fraternal demonstrations be- 
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tween the hostile races continue. Polit- 
ical exiles, outlaws and refugees, includ- 
ing some like Sandansky and Panitza, the 
murderer of Boris Saraffof, who are 
more criminals than patriots, have been 
allowed to return home, and now appear 
in ‘public without molestation by their 
late victims and enemies. An exception 
to this universal tolerance and forgive- 
ness is the arrest of Silvio Ricci, who fs 
charged with throwing the bomb in the 
Grand Mosque two years ago for the 
purpose of assassinating the Sultan, but 
which killed instead twenty-five of the at- 
tendants. He returned to Constantinople 
with the expectation of taking advantage 
of the general amnesty for political of- 
fenders; but the Government decided that 
such a crime was not covered by it and 
he was arrested. At first the new admin- 
istration undertook to make a clean 
sweep of all the old officeholders who 
were suspected of corruption, but the 
wholesale dismissals. and substitution of 
inexperienced men brought affairs into 
confusion in many departments, so, rec- 
ognizing that their faults were in many 
cases due more to the former political 
system than to any personal viciousness, 
this policy has been changed, and the 
officials in charge will be retained in so 
far as they are believed to be loyal and 
amenable to the new régime. The coun- 
try is practically ruled by the committees 
of Union and Progress at Constantinople 
and Salonika, which sit in modest offices 
without guard or formality and show no 
disposition to abuse their power for re- 
venge or personal advantage. They have 
practically effected a union with the 
other wing of the Young Turk party, the 
Committee of Decentralization and Pri- 
vate Initiative, led by Prince Sabah-ed- 
Din, the champion of Greek and Chris- 
tian interests. The Union and Progress 
committees, which have led in the revo- 
lution, favor a strong, centralized and 
uniform government. They want a sin- 
gle Ottoman army, not mere local militia, 
altho they are willing to have separate 
battalions for different races and re- 
ligions. They insist that Turkish shall 
be the only official language and instruc- 
tion in it compulsory, but profess that 
they have no hostility to Bulgarian or 
other languages and are willing to have 
primary education in the language of a 
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majority of the population. In secondary 
schools they would have Turkish obliga- 
tory, and in higher institutions exclusive. 
They will consent to a considerable de- 
gree of local self-government, but are 
‘opposed to granting local autonomy to 
Macedonia anything like that enjoyed by 
Samos and the Lebanon province. This 
program meets with some opposition on 
the part of the other races of Macedonia, 
the Bulgarians, Greeks, Vlachs and 
Serbs, which in this region outnumber 
the Ottomans. The Christian educational 
institutions that have been founded for 
the benefit of these nationalities will be 
seriously injured if the language require- 
ment is stringently enforced. The Bul- 
garian clubs in Macedonia have elected 
representatives to a congress meeting in 
Salonika September 30th for the purpose 
of organizing a Bulgarian constitutional 
party for the purpose of defending their 
national interests. Nevertheless negotia- 
tions have been carried on between the 
Bulgarian and Young Turk committees 
in the most friendly spirit, and some 
progress has been made toward a com- 
promise, the Committee of Union and 
Progress agreeing to complete equality 
of races and religions, and the Bulgarian 
organization withdrawing their demands 
for complete autonomy and for the depo- 
sition of the Sultan. But this question is 
the most serious that the Young Turks 
have to face at present in their effort to 
maintain the territorial integrity of the 
Empire, because Bulgaria seems to be 
planning to take advantage of this crisis 
to throw off entirely the suzerainty of 
Turkey, and the Bulgarians in the Mace- 
donian provinces will then be more in- 
clined to press for annexation than to 
make peace with the Ottomans. The Bul- 
garian diplomatic agent has left Constan- 
tinople, ostensibly because he was not in- 
vited to an official dinner given to the 
diplomatic corps, and a cause of disagree- 
ment between the two countries has been 
found in the seizure of the eastern Ru- 
melian section of the Orient Railroad. 
This line, which belongs to Turkey, was 
recently tied up by a strike, when the 
Bulgarian Government took charge of it 
and ran the trains by troops. The strike 
ended September 20th, but Bulgaria re- 
fuses to release the road, declaring that 
the matter will be settled with the com- 
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pany leasing it. The Porte has appealed 
to the Powers signatory to the Treaty of 
Berlin to compel Bulgaria to withdraw 


her troops. 
& 


The cholera epidemic still 
The Cholera rages in St. Petersburg, 

altho it appears to be on 
the decline, as the following reports 
show: September 23d, 436 new cases, 
158 deaths; September 24th, 396 new 
cases, 172 deaths; September 25th, 357 
new cases, 162 deaths; September 26th, 
312 new cases, 153 deaths. The total 
deaths in St. Petersburg reported are 
1,875, and in Russia, 5,220. The diminu- 
tion is due more to the colder weather 
than to the efforts of the sanitary author- 
ities, for little has been accomplished in 
the way of cleaning up the city or the 
isolation of cases. It has not been pos- 
sible to dig graves fast enough and the 
dead lie for days unburied. In the Pre- 


obraghenskoe Cemetery, where they are 


taken by train twice a day, there were 
last week 150 coffins piled up waiting 
burial, many of them unmarked. Fun- 
eral services are held for a hundred at a 
time. The Russian frontier is closely 
watched by German, Austrian and Ru- 
manian troops, and ships from Russia 
are carefully quarantined at all ports. 
Four cases have appeared in Berlin. 

In Manila there has on the whole been a 
decline during the week. September 22d, 
55 new cases; September 23d, 35; Sep- 
tember 24th, 36; September 25th, 40. 
The native sections of Tondo and Meisic 
are the chief centers of infection. The 
death rate is about one-third. The fleet 
will be obliged to coal at Cavite, but 
probably no shore leave will be granted 
and there will be as little intercourse as 
posible with Manila. The American 
battleships “Alabama” and “Maine” have 
been warned not to stop at St. Michael’s 
because the Azores are infected with the 
bubonic plague. The people on the island 
of Fayal, which is quarantined, are dying 
from hunger as well as disease. The 
Governor ordered troops to prevent the 
landing of a boat from Rico Island load- 
ed with supplies, but the people attacked 
the soldiers and after a hard fight ob- 
tained the food. 
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In accordance with the 
suggestions of the Em- 
peror of Germany and 
the King of Italy, the Government of the 
Netherlands has issued invitations for an 
international conference at The Hague to 
promote uniform legislation in regard to 
commercial drafts and exchange. At 
Moita, Portugal, when a bullfight was 
about to begin, the pen was opened by 
accident and twenty-two bulls charged 
the crowd. Seven persons were killed 
and forty injured in the resulting stam- 
pede. Ten of the bulls were killed by 
the soldiers and the rest escaped into the 
country. The Imperial Zoological So- 
ciety of St. Petersburg has obtained the 
carcass of a mammoth which had been 
preserved in ice from prehistoric times 
in Northern Siberia. It is more nearly 
complete than any other hitherto discov- 
ered. The hide, covered with long hair, 
is well preserved, the head and most of 
the trunk is in good condition, and the 
entire skeleton is intact. The wireless 
station at Circle City, Alaska, in charge 
of the Signal Corps, is now opened for 
commercial business. It recently received 
messages from Fort Gibbon, at the mouth 
of the Yukon, 600 miles to the westward, 
and Fort Gibbon was at the same time in 
communication with Nome. Unde- 
terred by his brother’s disaster, Wilbur 
Wright has continued his experiments 
with the aeroplane at Le Mans, France. 
On the 21st he made a flight of over an 
hour and a half, circling continuously 
about the ground until it was dark and 
covering nearly 61 miles. -Unless this 
record is beaten before September 30 he 
wins the Michelin cup for distance and 
the Aero Club prize of $1,000 for the 
longest time spent in the air. Only the 
time taken before sunset, however, fifty- 
two minutes, can be officially counted for 
the prize contests. A few days later he 
took a passenger, Paul Zens on a five- 
minute flight. The cardroom em- 
ployees of the Lancashire cotton mills 
refused to accept the reduction of 5 per 
cent, in their wages which the employers 
declared was necessary, and in conse- 
quence the spinners and others who had 
consented to it are involved in a lockout 
which affects more than 100,000 opera- 
tives, 
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Unto the Last 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Port Laureate oF ENGLAND. 


WHEN autumn leaves When the wild geese wheel 
Float from the tree, Round the water's edge, 
And, of all the sheaves, And the wet winds steal 


None are left to see; Under seeded sedge; 


When the plover flaps When the starved rook pecks 


O’er the idle plow At the tight-stacked grain, 
And the woodpecker taps And the tattered nest 
On the rotting bough; Flecks the leafless lane; 


When the eave-drops freeze, When I sit and cast 
And the rivulets swell, Up the kindly years, 
And warm keep the bees And my heart for the past 


In the waxen cell; Overflows with tears ; 


Then, then will you love 
Me, and still no less 

When the grass waves above 
My dreamlessness ? 


Swinrorp Oxtp Manor, Asmrorp, Kent, ENGLAND. 





An Address to Freshmen 


-BY WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, D.D., LL.D. 


{The following address was delivered last week, Friday, by the president of Bowdcin 


College to the incoming class. 


We commend this advice not only to undergraduates of other 


colleges, to whom it equally applies, but also to young men whether students or entering 
business life, for the ethical principles that should govern life have no narrow application. 


—EnpiTor.] 


GRADUATE of Christ Church 
A College, Oxford, recently re- 
marked to me: “One can have 
such a good time at Oxford, that it’s a 
great waste of opportunity to work.” 
The humor of this remark, however, was 
turned to pathos when his wife told me 
sadly that: “An Oxford training does 
not fit a man for anything. There is ab- 
solutely nothing my husband can do”; 
and then I learned that the only thing 
this thirty-year-old husband and father 
had ever done was to hold a sinecure po- 
litical office, which he lost when the Con- 
servative party went out of power; and 
the only thing he ever expected to do was 
to loaf about summer resorts in summer, 
and winter resorts in winter, until his 
father should die and leave him the es- 
tate. Fortunately, American - society 
does not tolerate in its sons so worthless 
a career; yet the philosophy of college 
life which was behind that worthless- 
ness, translated into such phrases as 
“Don’t let your studies interfere with 
your college life,” and “C is a gentle- 
man’s grade,” is coming to prevail in 
certain academic circles in America. ~ 
Put your studies first; and that for 
three reasons: First, you will have a bet- 
ter time in college. Hard work is a nec- 
essary background for the enjoyment of 
everything else. Second, after the first 
three months you will stand better with 
your fellows. At first there will appear 
to be cheaper roads to distinction, but 
their cheapness is soon found out. 
Scholarship alone will not give you the 
highest standing with your fellows; but 
you will not get their highest respect 
without showing that you can do well 
something that is intellectually difficult. 
Third, your future career depends upon 
it. On a little card, five by eight inches, 
every grade you get is recorded. Four 
or eight years hence, when you are look- 
ing for business or professional open- 
ings, that record will, to some extent, de- 
termine your start in life. But you are 
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making a more permanent record than 
that upon the card; you are writing in 
the nerve cells and films of your brain 
habits of accuracy, thoroness, order, 
power, or their opposites; and twenty, 
thirty, forty years hence that record will 
make or mar your success in whatever 


* you undertake. 


Make up your minds, then, to take a 
rank of A in some subject, at least B in 
pretty nearly everything, and nothing 
lower than C in anything. If you ask 
why I place such stress upon these letters 
let me tell you what they mean. 

A means that you have grasped a sub- 
ject; thought about it; reacted upon it; 
made it your own; so that you can give 
it out again with the stamp of your indi- 
vidual insight upon it. 

B means that you have taken it in, and 
can give it out again in the same form in 
which it came to you. In details, what 
you say and write sounds like what the 
A man says and writes; but the words 
come from the book or the teacher, not 
from you. No B man can ever make a 
scholar ; he will be a receiver rather than 
a giver, a creature rather than a creator, 
to the end of his days. 

C means the same as B, only that your 
second-hand information is partial and 
fragmentary, rather than complete. 

D means that you have been 
to a subject often enough and long 
enough to leave on the plate of your 
memory a few faint traces, which the 
charity of the examiner is able to iden- 
tify. Poor and pitiful as such an exhi- 
bition is, we allow a limited number of 
D’s to count toward a degree. 

E means total failure. Two E’s bring 
a letter to your parents, stating that if the 
college were to allow you to remain 
longer, under the impression that you are 
getting an education, it would be receiv- 
ing money under false pretenses. 

Please keep these definitions in mind, 
and send a copy to your parents for ref- 
erence when the reports come home. 
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Whatever you do, do not try to cheat 
in examinations or written work. If you 
succeed, you write fraud, fraud, fraud, 
all over your diploma; and if you get 
caught—there will be no diploma for 
you. 

Your own interest and taste are so much 
more important factors than any cut- 
and-dried scheme of symmetrical devel- 
opment, that we leave you free to choose 
your studies. At the same time, the sub- 
jects open to choice are so limited by 
conflict of hours, and the requirement of 
a major and minors, that you can hardly 
miss the two essentials of wise choice; 
the consecutive, prolonged, concentrated 
pursuit of one or two main subjects, and 
some slight acquaintance with each of 
the three great human interests—lan- 
guage and literature, mathematics and 
science, and history, economics 
philosophy. .. 

Having put study first, college life is a 
close second. College is a world arti- 
ficially created for the express purpose of 
your development and enjoyment. You 
little dream how rich and varied it is. I 
was myself surprised in looking over the 
record of the last senior class to find that 
the members of that class won four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven kinds of connection 
and distinction, of stfficient importance 
to be printed in the official records of col- 
lege achievement. On the other hand, I 
was a little disappointed to find that one 
hundred and forty-two of these distinc- 
tions were taken by five men, showing 
that the law, “to him that hath shall be 
given,” applies in college as well as out 
of it. Some colleges, like Wellesley, 
have attempted to limit the number of 
these non-academic points an individual 
student may win. 

Aim to win some of these distinctions, 
but not too many. Concentrate on a few 
for which you care most. Do you ask 
what they are? 

There are ‘eight fraternities, each with 
its own chapter house and its committees 
for the control of its own affairs ; twelve 
sectional clubs, covering most of the 
geagraphical divisions from which stu- 
dents come; a Christian Association, of 
which a majority of the students, and a 
much larger majority of the best fellows 
among them, are members, and: which 
every one of you ought to join, who 
wants help and support in living the life 


and 
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you know you ought to live, and is will- 
ing to give help and support to others in 
living the Christian life in college. 
There is the Deutscher Verein, the Ru- 
mania, the History Club, the Good Gov- 
ernment Club,the Chemical Club, devoted 
to their special subjects; the Ibis, which 
represents the combination of high schol- 
arship and good fellowship, and whose 
members, together with the undergrad- 
uate members of Phi Betta Kappa, are 
ex-officio members of the Faculty Club, a 
literary club composed of members of 
the faculty and their families. 

There is the Inter-fraternity Council ; 
the Athletic Council ; the Debating Coun- 
cil; there is the Glee Club; the Mandolin 
Club; the Chapel Choir; the College 
Band; .the Dramatic Club; the Press 
Club; the Republican Club; the Demo- 
cratic Club. We have three papers—the 
Ouill for literature, the Orient for col- 
lege news, the Bugle for college records 
and college humor. 

Besides, there are public functions with 
their management and their subjects ; ral- 
lies, banquets, assemblies, Ivy Day, Class 
Day, college teas, fraternity house par- 
ties. 

Last, but not least, come athletics— 
baseball, football, track, tennis, hockey, 
fencing, gymnastics, cross country run- 
ning, with first and second teams, cap- 
tains, managers and assistant managers. 

With all these positions open to you in 
these four years, every one of you ought 
to find opportunity for association with 
your fellows in congenial pursuits, and 
training in leadership and responsibility 
in the conduct of affairs. 

As I said at the outset, taken apart 
from study these things are trivial, and 
absorption in them amounts to little more 
than mental dissipation; but taken in 
their proper relation to study, which is 
your main purpose here, the social experi- 
ence and capacity for leadership they 
give are so valuable that if you take no 
responsible and effective part in them}-you 
miss the pleasantest, and in some respects 
the most profitable, part of what the col- 
lege offers you. 

I suppose I ought to say a word about 
college temptations, tho the man who en- 
ters heartily into his studies and these 
college activities-will not be much trou- 
bled by them. That is the case with nine- 
tenths of the men who come here. But 
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in every class there is a weaker 5 or 10 
per cent., and I suppose this class of 1912 
is no exception. I suppose there are half 
a dozen of you who are already addicted 
to vicious practices, and half a dozen 
more weak fellows, who are only waiting 
for some. one to show them the ways be- 
fore they fall into them. I do not know 
yet who you are; but within three months 
everybody here will know. Then we 
shall first do our best to change your 
plans ; and if that fails, we shall promptly 
ask you to withdraw. You all know what 
these temptations are: they are the temp- 
tations of youth everywhere—smoking, 
drinking, gambling and licentiousness. 

To begin with the least serious. There 
is nothing intrinsically evil in the inhala- 
tion and exhalation of smoke. Among 
mature men, some are seriously injured 
by it; some apparently suffer little harm. 
Almost all youth of your age are serious- 
ly injured by it. 

In the first place, it weakens “your 
heart and makes your nerves unsteady. 
In the second place, it destroys your 
power of mental concentration and makes 
you scatter-brained. These evils are gen- 
erally recognized. The most serious con- 
Sequence is not so well understood. The 
habitual smoker tends to become content 
with himself as he is ; he ceases to wrestle 
earnestly with moral and spiritual prob- 
lems ; falls out of the struggle to be con- 
tinually rising to hights hitherto unat- 
tained. For the man who has attained 
his moral growth (if such there are) it 
is not so serious; but for the youth of 
eighteen or twenty it means arrested spir- 
itual development, and an easy-going 
compromise instead of the more strenu- 
ous ideals. As you go up in a college 
class, the proportion of smokers falls; as 
you go down, it rises. While the college 
does not.make smoking directly a subject 
of discipline, it is no mere coincidence 
that nineteen out of every twenty stu- 
dents whom we send away for either low 
scholarship or bad conduct are inveterate 
smokers. If you train for an athletic 
team, you have to stop smoking while 
training; if you are in the most earnest 
training for life, you will leave it off al- 
together. 

' Drinking, however excusable a conso- 
lation for hard-worked' men of meager 
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mental and social resources, is inex- 
cusable in young men with such a 
wealth of physical, intellectual and social 
stimulus about them as college life af- 
fords. All the fraternities, of their own 
accord, exclude it from their chapter 
houses. Any student who injures him- 
self or others by this abuse is liable to, be 
requested to leave college in consequence. 

Gambling is so utterly inconsistent with 
the purpose for which you come here, 
and; when once started, spreads so in- 
sidiously, that we always remove a stu- 
dent from college as soon as we discover 
that he is addicted to the practice. 

Licentiousness involves such a harden- 
ing of the heart of the offender, such an 
anti-social attitude toward its victims, and 
brings such scandal on the institution, 
that “notorious and evil livers” in this 
respect are quietly, but firmly, removed 
at the end of an early year or term. 

In dealing with these offenses, we hold 
no legal trial; we offer no formal proof 
of specific acts; we do not always suc- 
ceed in convincing either students or 
parents of the justice of our action. Ina 
little community like this, where every- 
body is intensely interested in everybody 
else, we know with absolute certainty ; 
and, while we cannot always make pub- 
lic the nature and source of our knowl- 
edge, we act upon that knowledge. If 
this seems arbitrary, if anyone of you 
does not wish to take his chance of sum- 
mary dismissal, without formal proof of 
specific charges, on any of these grounds, 
he would do well to withdraw voluntari- 
ly at the outset. This is our way of deal- 
ing with there matters, and you have fair 
warning in advance. 

Such is college work ; college life ; col- 
lege temptation. A million dollars in 
buildings and equipment; another million 
of endowment; the services of a score of 
trained, devoted teachers; the fellowship 
of hundreds of alumni, fellow - students 
and younger brothers who will follow in 
the years to come; the name and fame, 
the traditions and influence of this ancient 
seat of learning; the rich and varied 
physical, intellectual and social life among 
yourselves; all are freely yours on the 
single condition that you use them for 
your own good, and to the harm of no 
one else. : 

Brunswick, ME. 

















Bee Houses 


BY MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


ERMANY is known for the 
numerous beer gardens found in 


every city, but one little place 


contains a bee garden instead of a beer 


garden. ‘Jt is entirely the idea of its 
owner, a school teacher, who has also ex- 
ecuted the many houses in it, altho he 
had not, of course, any experience in it 
thru his profession. As can be seen the 
bees do -not live in the ordinary hives, 
but in finely modeled houses, each rep- 
resenting a different type. 

It is a fact that bees always return to 
the same hive, which they recognize by 


the color, form or shape of opening. To 
facilitate this searching for their resi- 
dence the beehives are often of different 
color and size. In this garden this has 
been carried on to the extreme, for ev- 
ery beehive represents a different shape. 
Among the buildings are a fine castle, 
with sentry, a dwelling house, an inn 
and a windmill. There are also men and 
animals, carved in wood, all in the ser- 
vice of the bees. There is, of course, an 
opening in all these models, to give ac- 
cess to the interior for taking out the 
honey. 


Bertin, GERMANY. 

















International Marriages 


i BY ABBY G. BAKER 


E shrugged his aristocratic shoul- 
ders just the least bit contemptu- 
ously, 

“Unhappy marriages?” he repeated. 
“The American women who are looking 
for foreign titles don’t stop to weigh 
whether the marriage will be happy or 
otherwise, do they—provided they make 
the title? The wholesale rush there 


seems to have been in the matrimonial - 


market during the past few years for bar- 
gains between .American . dollars -and 
European titles would lead one to believe 
that happiness or unhappiness are mere 
bagatelles, after considerations of minor 
importance, would it not?” 

He was a titled European himself, cul- 
tured, scholarly, gallant, and he flushed a 














MADAME HAUGE, 


Wife of the late Minister from Norway. 
Miss Todd, of Kentucky. 


Formerly 
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little shamefacedly at his own words, and 
then, nervously adjusting his eyeglasses, 
he continued hurriedly, as tho in depre- 
cation of what he had said: 

“The American woman is most charm- 
ing. She has beauty, superb physique, 
grace, tact, wit, remarkable adaptability, 
and it is safe to rely upon her kind heart 
dominating her brain. Is it any wonder 
that we foreigners are taken captive by 
her charms? Then when to all this is 


MADAME JUSSERAND, 


Wife of French Ambassador at Washington. 


Formerly 
Miss Richards. 


added the convenient equipment, so com- 
mon in the United States, of an unlimit- 
ed purse, why, of course, titles and castles 


capitulate before the siege. No, no, I do 
not mean to use the word ‘siege’ offens- 
ively, but you will have to agree with me 
that the rich American, especially his wife 
and daughter, have besieged most suc- 
cessfully in a social way the European 
capitals. From London to St. Peters- 
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burg and from Paris to Rome you find 
them settled—temporarily, to be sure, but 
to all intents and purposes settled—in 
gorgeous establishments. The American 
girl of wealth finishes her “education 
abroad, where later she is introduced in 
the town and country houses of society, 
and in turn her mother entertains far 
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LADY HERBERT, 


Widow of Sir Michael, whose marriage made her a 
member of one of the aristocratic titled families of 
England. 


more elaborately than the average Euro- 
pean could think of doing. It may not 
be a siege,” he added, smiling whimsical- 
ly, “but it frequently follows that the 
daughter of wealth marries the man of 
title. With them it is a quid pro quo 
transaction, more often than otherwise 
resulting satisfactorily to the interested 
parties. So I really do not know as it is 
a matter over which the Continental and 
American press need grow hysterical, 
when, as has happened lately, it comes to 
the surface th:t an occasional alliance has 
proven unsatisfactory. 

“But you also know that these cases,” 
he went on, settling back in his big 
leather-covereé library chair and waving 
his hand as if ‘Cismissing all marriages of 
that description, “are not typical either 














THE WIFE OF _LT. COMMANDER FARAMON!) 
DE LAFAJOLE, OF THE FRENCH EMBASSY, 
WASHINGTON. 


She was Miss Lily Langham, of Kentucky. 


of American women or European noble- 
men. The enormously rich American 
who seeks titles and castles and the im- 
pecunious, mercenary nobleman who has 
his family escutcheon on sale are not typ- 
ical. They only represent a small class 
in both countries, and it is from that 
class, almost without exception, that the 
unhappy marriage alliances have arisen. 
It is not because they are international 
that they are unhappy. It is because the 
people contracting them are what they 
are, and the results are the same when- 
ever the high ideals of love and the sa- 
credness of marriage are disregarded, 
whether the contracting parties are Amer- 
ican and French, French and French, 
American and American, or any other 
nationalities. 

“Difference in the countries of birth 
have but small weight in the happiness 
of two people who love, who are con- 
genial, and who marry each other on 
right principles. All history has proven 
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this. I am very well satisfied that my 
wife and I are exactly as happy as if we 
were of the same nationality, and my 
case is that of thousands of foreigners 
who have married American girls. Take 
the marriages that. have occurred in the 
corps diplomatique at Washington within 
the past fifty years—yes, and more than 
that, take all international marriages be- 
tween Americans and Europeans of the 
past one hundred years, and it will be a 
safe wager that the unhappy ones have 
been the exceptions, while the great ma- 
jority have been satisfactory.” 

At first thought the ambassador’s state- 
ments seemed entirely too broad. 
preposterous to assert with such assur- 
ance that American women “laid siege” 
to European titles, and surely as wide of 
the mark the assertion that the great ma- 
jority. of the marriages between Ameri- 
can girls and Europeans during the past 
century had been happy. Yet were these 
assertions true? The daily press of 
London, Paris, Berlin, teem with descrip- 
tions of the American abroad; the 
“smart places” they have taken for the 
season ; their magnificent entertainments, 
at which the king, queen, emperor and 
court dignitaries of highest rank are 
frequent guests; their yachts, auto cars 
and coaching tours, and the splendor of 
their gowns and jewels are themes of 
daily recurrence. 

Nor does that kind of description con- 
fine itself to visiting and unofficial Amer- 
icans. Our embassies are emblazoned as 
fields of gold. Ambassador So-and-So 
has taken such and such a place or hotel 
and his wife and daughter, or aunts and 
cousins, are leaders in all the elaborate 
social functions of the capital. Does any 
one ever see in the daily press any refer- 
ence to our Federal representatives 
abroad except in connection with some 
such display of their wealth? So assured 
is this presumption that a short time ago 
the wife of a rcturned ambassador (the 
latter had come home to take a high offi- 
cial position in Washington) made the 
statement in a newspaper interview that 
the most important requisite for an 
American ambassador was that he should 
have great wealth and be able to keep up 
a “show establishment” in the European 
capitals. Great wealth! Brains, culture, 
fitness for position, honesty, learning, 
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family — all. these but. of cockleshell 
weight provided the man who is to rep- 
resent this nation before the courts: of 
the world has money! Small wonder 
that the Contemporary Revidl can say 
with biting sarcasm : 

“Who would ever hear of the Americans in 
Europe except for their great wealth? ‘And 
in the society which they attain where do they 
represent any moral or political force?” 

It is undoubtedly this state of things 
which justifies a European in believing 
that Americans are ready to exchange 
their dollars for titles, and that post-nup- 
tial happiness, or unhappiness, are baga- 
telles, “after. considerations of light 


weight.” That many of them do believe 
it is a well attested fct. 

“How can they help thinking so?” said 
a woman who a dozen or more years ago 
married a member of the diplomatic corps 
at Washington and who has since lived 
at some of the leading Continental capi- 














THE DUCHESS OF ARCOS, 
Formerly Miss Lowery. 
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MRS. YUNG KWAI, 
American wife of Chinese diplomat. 


Copyright 1908 by Harris & Ewing. 


tals. 


“Comparatively, you know, the 
Europeans travel but little in the United 


States. Their acquaintance with us is 
confined: almost exclusively to the enor- 
mously rich of our numbers who travel 
and live so much abroad; and to the tour- 
ists who go to the other side in excur- 
sion parties. The one is largely made up 
of what is termed the vulgar rich, and 
the other, even if they comprise the cul- 
tured American, stay so short a time that 
they do no more than impress their pe- 
culiarities upon those whom they meet. 
The consequence is that the one thing for 
which the Americans abroad are notable 
is their money, and the one impression 
they make is that they care only for a 
good time—that they must be entertained, 
must be on an eternal ‘go,’ with no love 
of home nor the stability which attends 
it. It is a misconception, of coutse, and 
totally wrong of the American people as 
a whole, but it is not wrong of many of 
our people, who really live in Europe as 
much as they do in the United States, and 
who believe themselves that the earth re- 
volves on an axis of the almighty dollar. 

“Naturally this class attracts, and when 
a woman belonging to it—for it is usu- 
ally the mother of the daughter who pio- 
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neers such matrimonial alliances—de- 
cides to obtain a title she meets but little 
difficulty. If she would only stop to ex- 
amine into the antecedents of the men 
who carry the titles she would often save 
herself and her daughters a world of 
trouble. There are just as large a pro- 
portion of high minded, clean living, hon- 
est young men among noble families as 
anywhere else, and many of them have 
married American girls, but there are 
plenty of the Boni de Castellane, de 
Chaulnes, Count Gizycki, Duke of Marl- 
borough, Helie de Sagan type, and if 
American girls marry them their com- 
mon sense should teach them that they 
have no better prospect of happiness than 
when they marry their own countrymen 
of the same stamp. ‘The matrimonial 
market of Europe is well supplied with 
detrimentals—dissolute, drunken, impov- 
erished noblemen ; second sons who have 
been ostracized by their own class at 
home and whose families are only. too 
glad to marry them to American girls, 
whose love of title blinds them to all else. 
There is no doubt but there are many of 
Mrs. Burnett’s Sir Nigels as well as fool- 
ish Rosalie Vanderpoels, and I suppose 
that there always will be such marriages, 
but. they never will be typical of either 
country. Why, in every city of Europe 
and Great Britain,” she cried, waving her 


hands excitedly in her earnestness, “there 


are to be found innumerable instances of 
happy international marriages. Look.at 
the Barings, the Churchills, Chamber- 
lains, the Harcourts, Pagets, Curzons, 
the Rochefoucaulds, the Buisserets, the 
Jusserands, the von Sternbergs, the 
Patrenotes, d’Arcos, the Moncheurs, and 
any number of others I might mention. 
It undoubtedly would be an easy matter 
to show that the majority of the alliances 
are satisfactory.” 

She was an American girl married to 
a European title, and prejudiced, to be 
sure, but she was not altogether wrong. 
It is as absurd to say that the interna- 
tional marriages are always mercenary 
on the part of the men who contract 
them as to say that love never dominates 
upon the part of the women. If either 
case were anything like true the Ameri- 
can women could not be the success. they 
are in foreign society after their mar- 
riages, nor could these marriages have 
stood the test of years they have stood. 
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Let us make a little study of the situa- 
tion, and, while there is no possibility of 
covering the subject within the limits of 
a magazine article, yet the cases selected 
can, and will be, typical of the whole. 
Take the following table of a few of the 
international marriages which occurred 
from the beginning of the ninetenth cen- 
tury up to, say, thirty or forty years ago: 
Sally McKean, Pennsylvania, Marquis d’Yrujo, 
about 1706. 
Anne Bingham, Pennsylvania, Alexander Bar- 
ing, about same date. 














MISS FFOULKE, OF WASHINGTON, 


Who recently married Mr. E. Havenith, counselor of 
Belgian Legation. 
arris & Ewing. 


Copyright 1908 by 
Elizabeth Patterson, Baltimore, Jerome Bona- 
part, 1803. 
Harriet Williams, 
Bodisco. 

Marie Matilde Bingham, Pennsylvania, Henry 
Baring. 

Annie Willing, Philadelphia, Mungo Murray. 

Ada Benham, Cincinnati, Lord Fairfax. 

Elise easy Massachusetts, Count de Por- 
talle. 

Bessie Curtis, Boston, Marquis de Talleyrand- 
Perigord. 


Georgetown, Count de 


Eulalie Montgomery, Louisiana, Count de 
Sully-Bethune. 
Annie Hutton, Count Moltke-Huitfeldt. 


Miss Siddell, Virginia, Count de. Sainte Ro- 


maine. 
Helen Magruder, Washington, Lor& Abinger. 
— adsworth, ashington, John T. 
air. 














MADAME GODOY, 


Wife of Mexican diplcmat, who was Miss Perrin, »f 
San Francisco. 


Helen Sanger, Utica, Lord Digby Murray, 1861. 

Miss Dahlgren, Washington, Baron von Over- 
beck, 1867. 

Cecilia Riggs, Washington, Lord Henry How 
ard, 1867, 

May Morgan, Philadelphia, Lord Francis R. 
Plunkett, 1870. 


The cases given above were selected 
indiscriminately without any reference to 
marital felicity or infelicity, and yet we 
find in the eighteen but three which his- 
tory has recorded as unhappy—those of 
Elizabeth Patterson, Marie Bingham and 


Bessie Curtis. In those days divorces 
and separations were rare, very rare, and 
the marriage contract “for better, for 
worse, till death do us part” meant, alas. 
unfortunately, far more than it does to- 
day. Yet poor Elizabeth Patterson 
would have given all the world to have 
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imade her marriage contract hold when 
the heartless Napoleon called it void. 
She was quite as ambitious as the Em- 
peror himself, and she loved the faithless 
Jerome, But not even the intercession of 
Jefferson could avail in her behalf. 
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a delightful picture of the gayety of of- 
ficial life of the young republic and at 
the same time unconsciously portray her 
own wedded bliss. Harriet Williams 
was scarcely more than a schoolgirl of 
sixteen, and with comparatively no 
money, when she married Count de Bo- 
disco, the Russian Minister at Washing- 
ton, who was more than twice her age, 
and enormously rich, yet the marriage 
was notably happy. And the same thing 
doubtless could be told of almost all the 











BARONESS MONCHEUR, 
Wife of the Belgian Minister at Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Miss Clayton, daughter of Powell Clay- 
ton. 


For more than a hundred years the sons 
of the famous banking house of London, 
Baring Brothers, have been marrying 
American daughters, and the only misfit 
in all the alliances was that between 
Henry Baring and Miss Marie Bingham. 
Alexander was the first of the family to 
make a transatlantic match. He came to 
“the States” at the latter end of the 
eighteenth century to look after his com- 
pany’s growing interests. It was at that 
time that he met, and married, Senator 
Bingham’s eldest daughter, but it was 
not until a good ‘many years later that 
he became the first Lord Ashburton and 
negotiated with Webster the treaty which 
bears his name. The letters of Sally 
McKean, who was the daughter of one 
of Pennsylvania’s early Governors, give 











DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, 
Formerly Miss Vanderbilt. 


international alliances of that day, as 
well as those cited in the foregoing table. 

Another statistical table of interest in- 
cludes the different countries of the 
globe to which our American girls, by 
their marriages, have sworn allegiance in 
the past few years: 
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This table is by no means inclusive, 
but it is typical of the proportion of the 
number of marriages contracted in the 
countries represented. As can be seen 
the marriages of American girls with 
Englishmen far exceeds those with men 
of any other nationality, and the ties of a 
common language, blood and affinity 
make this but natural. It may be true, 




















BARONESS SPECK VON STERNBERG, 


Wife of German Ambassador at Washington; née Miss 
Langham, of Kentucky. 


as has been sarcastically asserted, that 
“the invasion of the American heiress in 
London is more impressive from the 
capital it represents than from any other 
cause,” yet there is no doubt but that 
the American colony at the British me- 
tropolis contains a group of women of 
which any country might be proud, Cer- 
tainly the brilliant Lady Paget (Minnie 
Stevens), whose name has been synony- 
mous with almost every large charity un- 
dertaken in the British kingdom for 
many years, represents more than cap- 
ital. And surely the same can be said 
of the gifted Mrs. Adair; the cultured 








Mary Endicott, wife of the Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain; the -capable Mrs. 
George Cornwallis West, who has taken 
such an active part in that wonderful 
Tory organization the Primrose 
League; that galaxy of titled women 
who. have. proven themselves such suc- 
cessful social leaders, the Duchess of 
Roxburgh, the Duchess of Manchester, 
Countess Craven, Countess of Orford, 
Lady Essex, Lady Tankerville, Lady 
Lister-Kaye, the Leiter sisters, Lady Cur- 
zon of sacred memory, Countess Marga- 
rité and Mrs. Colin Campbell, who have 


“taken hold of social and economic ques- 


these, and of many other American wo- 
tions with so much earnestness. Yes, of 
men who are filling high stations in the 

















MADAME AOKI, 


German wife of former Japanese Ambassador at 
Washington. 


British capital, it can be said that they are 
a credit to their country. 

If one should make a table of the 
names of the American women who have 
married in the diplomatic corps of the 
foreign nations represented at Washing- 
ton the list it comprised would be 
lengthy. It would begin back with Sally 
McKean and the Marquis d’Yrujo per- 
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haps, and with but few breaks would 
come down the years to the present time. 
With but rare exceptions these marriages 
have proven satisfactory. For the wo- 
man of the world marriage ‘in the diplo- 
matic corps offers unequaled attractions. 
She knows that thru it she will get more 
out of life, of the things which to her 
count for most, than is possible thru any 
other marriage. She knows that in 
marrying a ranking European diplo- 
matist she will marry a man of position 
and consideration 
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to seek release in divorce, or separation, 
and it is a comfort to our pride and 
much to our credit that the cases have 
been few where the titled husband could 
secure the bill of freedom, and far fewer 
where American women have given their 
foreign husbands statutory grounds for 
divorce. Besides Anne Bingham and 
Bessie Curtis, who have been mentioned 
already, the table can include: 

Countess de Castelmandro, Edith Van Buren. 
Countess Paul Hatzfeldt, Helena Moulton. 


Consuelo, Dowager 
Duchess of Man- 





at home, and that 
while conferring 
these upon her he 
also can give her 
far more of his 
time and attention 
than is possible 
with the average 
American hus- 
band, whose avo- 
cation in life is 
business and 
money - making. 
And this is the 
real secret of 
many of these 
marriages. Wo- 
men with social 
aspirations want 
more than money 
in the men they 
marry. They long 
for a permanent, 
recognized, _indis- 
putable _ position; 
they desire the 
stability of rank 
which comes with 








ches . er, Miss 
Yznag: 

Madea (Chevalier) 
de Stuers, Eliza- 
beth Carey. 

Mrs. William Hag- 
gard, Miss (Car- 
roll) Kenny, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Duchess of Ross- 
lyn, Miss Anna 
Robinson. 

Lady Edmond Fitz 
Maurice, Miss Fitz- 
gerald, Connecticut. 

Mrs. James _ Burke- 
Roche, Miss Work, 
New Yor 

Princess Edmond _ de 
Polignac, Miss Win- 
naretta Singer, 
Boston. 

Princess Colonna 
Stigliano, Miss Eva 
Julia Mackay, San 
Francisco, 

Countess de Villard- 
Villars, Miss Cha- 
pin. 

Madame George 
Clemenceau, Miss 
Mary Plummer. 

Marquise de Talley- 
rand-Perigord, Mrs. 








a title, as well as 
the romance and 
glamour that halos 
it. So much = of 
our literature, art, romance, tradition be- 
long to the older countries. Who can 
deny that our most cherished colonial 
heirlooms come from Europe 


But there is the other side to the ques- 
tion—the miserable, unhappy interna- 
tional marriages which have made. such 

a dark page in our history and whose 
iecodll tells of the broken hearts, and 
broken lives, of so many, so very many, 
of our fair American daughters. Here 
is a table of some of these who have had 


Frederick _Living- 


MADAME COREA, ston, née Miss 


Wite of Nicauraguan Minister at Washington. For- 
merly Miss India Bell. York 


Sampson, New 


Mrs. Algernon Sar- 
toris, Nellie Grant. 
Countess Rudolph Festetics, Miss Ella Haggin, 
San Francisco. 
Lady Arthur Aylmer, Miss Anne Reid, New 
York 


Princess Paola Camporeale, Miss Mary Binney, 
New Jersey. 

Princess of Monaco, Miss Alice Heine, New 
Orleans. 

Baroness Halkett, Miss Sarah P. Stokes, New 
York. 

Countess Maximilian Pappenheim, Miss 
Wheeler, Philadelphia. 

Of course this list is not exhaustive; 


it could scarcely be called a beginning of 
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the long sad catalog ; nor does it mention 
the Yarmouths, the Castellanes, the 
Marlboroughs, the Gizyckis, nor others 
whose troubles are still fresh in every- 
body’s memories. These ‘are but 4 few 
of those who have had the courage to 
seek release—the courage which can 
stand family disapprobation, often social 
ostracism, and always the torture of 
scandal and the ‘limelight of newspaper 
notoriety. These are a few of the cases 
of unhappy international marriages 
which have come to public knowledge, 
but only He who scans the secrets of all 
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hearts knows how many more there are 
who suffer in silence. 

We will concede that the happy: inter- 
national marriages predominate’; we will 
agree with the distinguished ambassadcr 
that geography does not have much to 
do with it, but as love and high, idea's 
must dominate every happy marriage ard 
as no class of men in all the world are 
more lovable and high principled than 
our own American men, doesn’t it stand 
to reason that an American girl’s best 
chance of happiness is in marrying one 
‘of her. own. countrymen ? 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


An Awakening in New York State 


BY J. O. HAMMITT 


[Mr. Hamn:itt has just completed a tour of New York State for the purpose of study- 


ing the political sentiment concerning Governor Hughes and his measures. 


He is a news- 


paper man by profession and last winter spent his time at Albany watching all legislative 
bills as the secretary of the Citizens’ Union.— Ep1ror.] 


tember, the voters nominated 

Charles E. Hughes as the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of New 
York. The action of the Republican 
Convention was in many respects unlike 
anything that had ever happened in the 
Empire State, and may be recognized as 
the outcome of an awakening of inter- 
est among the sovereign people as to the 
administration of their State govern- 
ment. This awakening, created by fre- 
quent appeals of the Chief Executive 
over the heads of the legislators to their 
constituents, is the most important ac- 
complishment of Governor Hughes; and 
the account of it should be contributed 
to the records of contemporaneous 
American history. 

The country has heard much of 
Hughes. He has made enough enemies 
to stop the public career of an ordinary 
man—not the few political bosses, for 
they cannot end the career of even an or- 
dinary man if he is popular, but the 
thousands of voters at whose interests 
the cogent force of his reasoning and 
the power of his veto pen had struck. 
They are gamblers, employees of race- 
tracks and horse-breeding farms, insur- 


A’ Saratoga, on the 15th of Sep- 
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ance agents, police, volunteer firemen, 
and a varied list of others, some law-re- 
specting and some law -avoiding classes, 
but all voters, and strong in numbers. 
The nomination of Governor Hughes for 
a second term, despite the opposition, not 
entirely unorganized, of these forces, 
against the personal wish of a majority 
of the delegates who voted for him in 
convention, and despite the antagonism 
of the men who controlled a majority of 
those same delegates, is proof of his ex- 
traordinary forcefulness. Whether it be 
considered the triumph of public senti- 
ment, of civic righteousness, of the “Big 
Stick,” or only of newspaper agitation, it 
indicates to the student of politics that 
his career as a public man will continue, 
and that probably no public honor is en- 
tirely and utterly beyond his reach. 

Not his public career, his personality, 
or his political future, however, appears 
as the greatest promise of the Saratoga 
Convention. Of more real importance is 

| the fact that the mass of the voters dic- 
tated the nomination, and that their con- 
trol of the convention was due to 4 
keener interest among the people of New 
York in the methods and manner of their 
State government than they have ever 
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hitherto shown: The facts will be set 
forth as found in a study of conditions in 
seventeen counties of the State, includ- 
ing metropolitan, town, village and rural 
communities, in all of which the awaken- 
ing is impressive. But first it will be of 
advantage to recount the history of this 
interesting political movement from as 
far back as its origin can logically be 
traced. 

Since Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., then 
Governor, resisted and reduced the one- 
man power of Senator Thomas C. Platt 
over the Republican party in New York, 
changes have been coming quickly. 
From the machine politician’s viewpoint, 
the whole movement has been one of dis- 
integration. Odell, after holding in his 
own hands for a few years the one-man 
power, was deposed by a league of 
smaller bosses, each controlling a frag- 
ment of the organization and some of thie 
party patronage. These. lesser bosses 
were unable to rule the destinies of the 
party as did Odell and Platt and their 
predecessors. They lacked unity, fre- 
quently disagreed as to details, and quar- 
reled in conference. Their jealousies 
prevented any one of them from assum- 
ing leadership. Then was the day of the 
“Big Stick” in New York; and a mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt forced 
upon the bickering bosses the nomination 
of Governor Hughes two years ago. It 
did not make Roosevelt boss in the sense 
that Platt and Odell had been boss. This 
would have necessitated not only obedi- 
ence to his commands, but constant at- 
tention from him to the local politics of 
the State. The former was not always 
in evidence, and the President failed to 
furnish the latter. Hughes, as Gov- 
ernor, did not look to any boss or cabinet 
of bosses for instructions; and, as Platt 
and Odell had learned in turn, no boss 
could be State boss unless he “con- 
trolled” the Governor. 

Next came the “appeal to the people,” 
anew element in New York politics, in- 
troduced by the trained lawyer and un- 
trained politician who had been elevated 
to the gubernatorial office. Hughes got 
the idea, perhaps, from the State Consti- 
tution, which recognizes the people as 
ultimate authority. The appeal was bit- 
terly resented by unfriendly legislators, 
who called it “coercion.” This resent- 
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ment was but human; and it was not less’ 


human of the electors that they took the 


opposite view. Thousands of them who 


heard the Governor’s speeches awoke to 
their importance as the final authority to 
determine the policies of their goverr- 
ment. It was a perfectly simple princi- 
ple, drawn from the Constitution itself, 
but other Governors before Hughes had 
not thought to use it for an appeal in be- 
half of their recommendations. By this 
method he won a Public Service Com- 
missions law and the Anti-Race-Track 
Gambling laws from unwilling legis!a- 
tures. 

He went with his arguments to the 
people, pleaded his case before the 
voters as a court of last resort, and then 
“rested.” The decision being in his fa- 
vor, legislators were deluged with let- 
ters; some were denounced at meetings 
of citizens, some made to see that they 
would fail of re-election if they offered 
opposition to the reform program recom- 
mended by the Governor and approved by 
the people. Before this pressure the 
legislative opposition broke in 1907, and 
again in 1908. The procedure was in the 
nature of a referendum, with the legis- 
lators acting as the special agents of the 
people to carry out their definite decrees. 
And to remove doubt as to the force of 
their decrees the electors have retired 
legislators who refused to accept their 
decisions. 

The effect on the mass of the voters 
was the discovery that they could have 
their way if they made it sufficiently 
clear what they wanted. They were 
eager for further opportunities-to dem- 
onstrate their control of the State gov- 
ernment, and, quite naturally, looked to 
Hughes to raise the next issue. He has 
“stumped the State” from end to end, 
telling large audiences what legislation 
he has recommended, offering his rea- 
sons and pleading his case before the 
electors as the tribunal of final authority. 
On some of his recommendations they 
have clearly suspended judgment. This 
is the status of the proposed Massachu- 
setts Ballot law. On others they seem as 
clearly to have reached a decision. Such 
is the status of direct nominations and 
the State regulation of telegraph and_tel- 
ephone companies. If the popular in- 
terest in these matters continues, it seems 
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safe to predict that they will be put. on 
the books among the laws of 1909. 
Find a political boss in New York who 
does not understand this situation, and 
you have found one whose power is al- 
ready slipping from him. Seeing one of 
the league of minor bosses that succeed- 
ed Odell rise on the floor of the Saratoga 
convention and vote his entire delegation 
for Governor Hughes, the writer could 
remember the same man’s boast of a few 
weeks earlier that “we have the dele- 
gates and we will not nominate him.” 
By the personal pronoun he referred to 


himself and the other bosses. They stood- 


up one after another and voted for 
Hughes, hardly understanding the force 
that compelled them or their strange in- 
ability to resist. 

A Western New York boss said to the 
writer within a week before the conven- 
tion: “In the old days I would go down 
to New York and see Senator Platt and 
find out what was going to happen. 
Then I would come back and get the 


boys in line. But now I go to New York 


and learn nothing. I ask the man who, 
according to the old system, ought to 
know, and he tells me something. When 
[ get on the train I find myself thinking 
it over, and likely as not when I am an 
hour out of New York I have made up 
my mind that the big man has told me 
wrong. This is a new state of affairs, 
and I don’t quite understand what it 
means. When President Roosevelt ex- 
prest himself as in favor of the renomi- 
nation of Governor Hughes, this boss 
made up his mind that the President 
must have learned “what was going to 
happen.” He acted accordingly. But if 
the “big man” whom he suspected of 
“telling him wrong,” had said, “It will be 
Hughes,” and the President had said 
otherwise, the President would have 
been mistaken. 
a semblance of leadership was to accept 
the clear decision of the electors that 
Hughes should be the Republican candi- 
date. 

The issue was not. the same before as 
after the State convention. No Demo- 
cratic candidate had been named; and it 
was not a question of Hughes or 
Chanler that the people were deciding. 
No other candidate for the Republican 
nomination was being seriously consid- 
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ered; and the unmixt issue was, “Shall 
Hughes have a renomination and go be- 
for the people for a second term?” That 
he had estranged many voters has al- 
ready been noted, and that he will be bit- 
terly opposed in the campaign and on 
election day is beyond. question; but it 
was clearly the consensus of opinion tha: 
he should be the choice of the Republica: 
convention. This was the compelling 
force the bosses could not understand, 
but inevitably obeyed. 

During five weeks before the nomina- 
tions were made the writer traveled thru 
New York State from end to end for 
the purpose of studying public senti- 
ment. It was not difficult to draw the 
average citizen into a discussion of State 
politics. With national issues there 
semed to be little concern; but people 
were showing unprecedented interest in 
State issues. This was the — most 
striking and impressive fact brought 
to the mind of the observer. In 
New York City, Newburgh, Schenec- 
tady, Troy, Amsterdam, Saratoga. 
Utica, Syracuse, Oswego, Cortland, 
Auburn, Seneca’ Falls, Rochester, 
Buffalo—-big and little cities, towns 
and villages—and in the farming dis 
tricts, there was a running argument of 
Hughes and anti-Hughes and contin- 
uous debate as to the policies of his a:l- 
ministration. Postal card canvasses 
were being taken, political sermons 
preached, mass meetings held, and active 
interest in the minor nominations on the 
local tickets voiced, in one way and an- 
other, by thousands who had never hith- 
erto been deeply concerned about such 
matters. Apathy in the national cam- 
paign was side by side with the keenest 
interest in the policies of State govern- 
ment to be settled at the election. 

“What New York City papers are 
publishing the most news about the 
Hughes question?” was the inquiry put 
to the writer by a clergyman in Schenec- 
tady. “I want to subscribe for them.” 
Articles pro and con published in the 
newspapers and magazines—and there 
were reams of them—were read with 
avidity and discussed and analyzed by 
the average citizen. In Albany, a Taft 
and Hughes League was organized by 
citizens who had never before shown any 
political activity, and its membership 
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zrew in a week to nearly three thousand. 
In Buffalo, a telegram from a political 
writer saying, “I am coming from New 


York to get an article about Hughes . 


sentiment,” was all the suggestion need- 
ed for the creation almost over night of 
a Hughes Committee of One Hundred. 
Petitions were circulated and signed by 
the men on the streets. A “Personal 
Liberty League,” organized by racing 
men and writers of sporting news for 
newspapers, spread its organization over 
-parts of the State, and held mass meet- 
ings in opposition to Hughes. For and 
against him there was such a clarnor that 
there remained nothing for the Republi- 
can bosses to do but accept the view of 
the majority or court sure defeat at the 
polls. 

The situation quickly grew to national 
importance, not only because the elec- 
toral vote of New York is considered al- 
most essential to the success of a na- 
tional ticket, but because the public mind 
of the nation had caught the contagion 
from the public mind of New York. 
“They are talking more about Hughes 
in Chicago than about Bryan and Taft,” 
said a member of Mr. Bryan’s National 
Advisory Committee to the writer ten 
days before the Saratoga convention. 

Governor Hughes: had set people to 
thinking so hard about the affairs of 
government that they wanted to settle 
them. The bosses were in the way, and 
that made the people mad. Let a politi- 
cal boss make the people mad, and it is 
not healthy for him to be in the way. 
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Not all the people were for Hughes, to 
be sure; but Hughes refused to recog- 
nize the authority of anybody but the 
people to decide whether he should con- 
tinue as Governor. They were with him 
in that,. and against the bosses. . He 
went before them at the county fairs and 
at celebrations in Troy, Albany and New 
York, and told them he was. waiting for 
their decision. The bosses met at head- 
quarters and “interpreted” public senti- 
ment. The people became convinced 
that the “interpretation” was being 
guided by the selfish desires of the 
bosses ; and that had probably more than 
anything else to do with the result at 
Saratoga. 

Coming in contact with the people as 
he “stumped the State,’ Governor 
Hughes was himself imprest with the 
aroused interest they showed in matters 
which had hitherto been left largely to 
those who made a business of politics. 
To him, with his views of constitutional] 
government, this indicated a healthy sit- 
uation. 

Will it last? Will it spread beyond 
New York? These are questions which 
only a prophet can answer. But that 
the condition exists in New York is 
known to those who have investigated, 
and can easily be verified by any cam- 
paign leader of any party; and for the 
present it is, and must be, to the minds 
of those who, like Governor Hughes, 
know more and care more about the 
Constitution than about personal poli- 
tics, a healthy situation. 


New Yor« City. 
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The Two Stars 


BY ETHEL ALLEN MURPHY 


INFINITE world of wonder, 
Woven of snow and of fire, 
Shaken with songs and with thunder, 
Quickened with hope and desire, 
Passion and joy and despair— 
When I have done with thy seeming, 
Where shall my soul aspire? 
Shall I speed swifter than dreaming, 
Cleaving the ocean of air, 
Winging the ether afar, 


Till I am lost in the gleaming 
Heart of yon beaconing star? 
When on my pinions aspiring 
I shall have won to my rest, 
Shall I look back with desiring 
Unto thy storm-beaten breast? 
And thru the distance far streaming, 
Bright on my joy-brightened eyes, 
Shall I behold thee new-beaming, 
Star in my heavenly skies? 
Louisvitte, Ky, 




















A Temple Court 


BY F. CAIRD HOGG 


Buddhist temple — not a large 

one—small indeed in comparison 
with the extensive grounds it stands in, 
but a very beautiful contrast, with its 
curved roof and tinted seasoned wood- 
work, to the plain new buildings which 
surround it. In front are a few steps 
on the topmost of which rests the end of 
a great thick bell rope attached to a bell, 
small out of all proportion to the rope, 
and this worshipers ring before they 
pray. Inside there is only one image— 
that of the Buddha, beautifully cast in 
bronze. The face has a sweet, passion- 
less expression. On either side of the 
steps are great stone lions—impossible 
dragony lions—on high pedestals. One 
has its.mouth open as if to roar. The 
other has its mouth shut. This is to 
show the male and female, for in this 
country the man is supposed to do the 
speaking and the woman the listening. 


N EAR my house there is a famous 
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The lions are comparatively new, only 
three or four decades old, but they have 
witnessed greater changes than their 
predecessors that stood for centuries— 
the new strange, ugly buildings of the 
treaty port replacing the beautiful pic- 
turesque Japanese houses ; the trains that 
pass one corner of the court; the great 
steamers in the harbor, which is visible 
over the house tops, for the town is part- 
ly on a hill; good changes and bad 
changes, for terrible plagues and pests 
are now stamped out as if by magic, and 
the hospital near by alleviates much pain, 
but they have seen the descendants of the 
brave old warriors that came to worship 
turn into merchants—too many of them 
dishonest merchants, very, very dishon- 
est merchants. There are some cheap 
railway trips on just now. 

It is the anniversary of Jimmu Tenno, 
the first Emperor of Japan, and many 
country people are in town. Dear old 
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erandfathers and grandmothers wrapt 
up in blankets, for the weather is still 
chilly—red, gray, brown, blue blankets, 
all colors, but red is the favorite, and the 
kind old folk, for none are kinder than 
the country folk, have laughing little 
children on their backs—beady-eyed, 
round-faced little creatures. | Whole 
families stretch across the street. Many, 
alas! have spoilt the beautiful national 
costume by topping it with a foreign hat 
of most atrocious shape, and some have 
tortured their feet with ill fitting and 
worse - looking. boots, but they feel very 
“swell” and all look very happy. Many 
of them have not seen a foreigner be- 
fore and stare with open-mouthed won- 
der. The great buildings astonish them, 
and they finger the chiseled granite in 
amazement, for their own little houses 
are light and of wood. Yet there are some 
Japanese castles which have stood for 
centuries, and their magnificent masonry 
will endure for many more unless de- 
stroyed by the all too common earth- 


quakes. : 

The temple court is filled with booths, 
and on holidays the court is crowded. In 
the booths all things are sold—beautiful 
things made from sugar and rice paste, 
sweety flowers and dolls and toys, but 
the plain ones taste the best, which is the 


way of the world. The toy booths are 
marvels of cheapness and ingenuity, and 
a few sen can buy most wonderful 
things, but the old-fashioned clever toys 
are getting out of date, and guns and 
swords are taking their places, tho there 
is no change in the girls’ toys; dolls and 
kitchens as of old still charm them. For 
one sen can the cinematograph be seen— 
a stand cinematograph worked by a 
handle, and the next stall is selling 
diabolo. All the little boys in the streets 
are playing at it now—in laughing good- 
natured little crowds. There are no 
gamins nor street arabs here, thank 
Heaven! The neighboring booth is a 
contrast. The ancient and the modern 
is everywhere cheek by jowl, tho it seems 
in no way incongruous. This stall sells 
little Shinto shrines—beautiful little cab- 
inets of uncolored wood put together with 
wooden pegs. In all Japanese houses 
there is one of these, and prayers are 
made daily before it. In and around it 
are supposed to be the spirits of the de- 


parted ones. Often have I heard women 
praying before them. I remember once 
in a country inn, early in the morning, 
hearing the mistress of the house, a dear, 
little hospitable woman, praying before 
such a little shrine, praying for a son 
who had done well in his studies at 
Tokyo and to the spirit of her other son, 
who was further off than Tokyo, too far 
off. ever to come back again, but to her 
simple faith his spirit came to the little 
shrine and took the essence of the offer- 
ings placed before it. Was she so very 
different from Western mothers, who 
put wreaths and flowers upon the railed- 
in space and treasure up little odds and 
ends that were once bulging out little 
pockets? I did not tell her she was 
wrong—our prayers will get no prece- 
dence. 

Up in the western corner is a wax- 
work show, and tho the posters outside 
are lurid, the scenes inside are more 
lurid still—fiery Samurai standing on 
their enemies’ necks, while the vanquish- 
ed one’s eyes stand out four inches from 
their sockets, something like the horns 
of a snail, only gory and very ghastly. 
This scene is the least sanguinary, for the 
audience likes realism, and is well cater- 
ed to. Yet they are an artistic nation, 
and even these sights are rendered 
artistically, and compare favorably with 
our “Chamber of Horrors.” In the east- 
ern corner is a menagerie, and here for 
a few sen are to be seen the wonders of 
the animal world—a tiger with which the 
raw Japanese winter has dealt hardly. 
Assiduous poking elicits an angry growl, 
which the keeper tries to pass off as un- 
tamable ferocity ; an immense python sit- 
ting on a heap of white leathery eggs; a 
crocodile, wolves, a panther, a dear lit- 
tle chimpanzee, cuddlesome but for the 
fleas, and specimens of the feathered 
world. All are in cages much too small 
for them, for the lower orders are un- 
kind to animals,some merely unthinking- 
ly, others devilishly cruel. There are dead 
plucked fowls that one can buy to feed 
the carnivora. The black panther tore 
his as if possessed by the eight terrible 
devils, but the tiger lingered over his 
share with the jaded air of a patient over 
the thousandth water biscuit. The 
panther gets the most, for ferocity is al- 
ways interesting, unless wedded to. A 
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garrulous old man goes around the cages 
and tells fairy tales. From him I learnea 
for the first time that the crocodile’s sole 
diet was negroes, varied by an occasional 
lion or buffalo. The python was gifted 
with swallowing anything short of 
houses, and every beast was similarly 
treated to make it interesting, tho I 
know that the hairless horse was shaved, 
because I had seen it in transit two days 
previously. 

Of all the booths the most interesting 
to me is that which sells old prints, 
sketches and kakemonos, and there I 
often get many treasures—little sketch 
books containing the dainty pencilings 
of hands long since dead, of little inci- 
dents in the sketcher’s life and scenes 
that had appealed to his artistic instinct 
—wayside shrines with offerings of flow- 
ers and humble fare, of which the spirit 
is supposed to take the essence, great 
eaved temples, temple bells whose boom 
is like the deep vibration of an organ, 
weird hillside “hakabas,” with innumer- 
able old gray headstones and wooden 
wands with the spirit names of the dead 
enscribed thereon, and stone carved 
statues of the sweet-faced Buddha. All 
done with marvelously few strokes, yet 
all most realistic, conveying the feeling 
of the scene in a way that our more 
practical Western hand can never hope 
to do. In one of these booths I came 
across a view that I knew well—a little 
statue of the children’s god Jizo, carved 
out of living rock, half-way up a .cliff, 
for I had climbed the cliff and seen it, 
nearly a hundred miles from here, at 
Ikeguchi. When nearly at the image my 
foot slipped, and I came clutching down 
the cliff in great jumping stages, lucky 
not to break my neck, but with a sprain 
that caused me pain enough. Not many 
worshipers climb there, and the offerings 
were old and wilted. As I lay resting 
in the little inn, old Shimidzu San, the 
landlord, told me of the little image and 
how it had come there. From the inn I 
could not see it; only the cliff and rocky 
ledge on which it stood. It was spring, 
and the view was beautiful. In front 
there was a little garden of dainty trees 
and little paths and mounds and pools 
with gray stone lamps, green with age, 
and queer-shaped stones; beyond that 
were the rice fields and further off a 
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hill. Near the top Were pines and ma- 
ples, but from the base to half-way up 
was covered with a glorious sea of pink 
—cherry blossoms—called by the poets 
the spirit of Japan. In the alcove of 
my room they had put a little spray, 
daintily arranged. Truly it was very 
beautiful. Toward the west there was 
a rushing, rocky river, and on one bank 
a cliff and half-way up a little bank of 
sward whereon some bushes grew; be- 
hind they say there is a cave; the bushes 
hide it and the fizo. 

For long there lived a hermit there— 
not one who voluntarily lived alone, but 
one whom the hand of all was hard 
against. Many generations back lived a 
youth called Iketa; truly an evil youth, 
with a spirit like a gaki—a goblin, one 
of those in torment—who showed his 
parents no reverence, laughed at the 
priests and at the aged—very terrible in a - 
country where filial piety is so deeply in- 
grained, and for a punishment he grew 
very old and could not die. Children 
were born and lived to gray old age and 
died, and their children’s children tilled 
their land, yet he lived on. His house 
at one time was a hovel up the river’s 
bank, but some one passing by that spot 
at night walked thru the place where the 
house stood ; only the cold chill that came 
upon him made him stop and look—no 
house was there; so they watched. The 
house was there by day; at night all 
trace of it was gone, so they burned that 
hovel. Then he lived in the cave. 

Often he ‘tried to kill himself, but 
could not. Those who have seen him 
bathing in the pool where the sakeya was 
drowned (and many people not long 
since dead have seen him), told that 
upon his body were great wounds and 
scars where he had tried to commit hara- 
kiri, but that is an honorable death, and 
however deep he struck the wounds 
healed up. He tried to drown himself. 
but the water sank. Then he flung him- 
self down the cliff side and landed on his 
face among the stones. That made him 
look more horrible, and children when 
they saw him shrieked and ran. He con- 
sorted with the kitsune and tanuke—the 
foxes and badgers—-for these beasts are 
uncanny and can take on human shape. 
cast spells and lead souls to torment. 
Often he took on these shapes, for it was 
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a relief to find his old limbs grow young 
and full of vigor, tho in bestial form. I 
know many educated Japanese who firm- 
ly believe these things possible, and all 
have a father or some relation who has 
seen them, tho no one himself has seen 
them personally. 

In the period Ansei, about fifty years 
ago, Kaoru San lost her husband, and 
her family was too young to help her. 
They were very poor. She had some 
fields, but not enough rice to plant them. 
With what she had she worked day and 
night so that she could plant it by her- 
self alone. She could not afford help; 
others did not know of her poverty till 
afterward. At length the night came 
when she had no more seed to plant. 
What she had done could not support 
them. As she looked on the little plant- 
ed patch in sorrow an old countryman in 
a deep straw rain-cloak approached her ; 
behind him ran to and fro his dogs, but 
were they dogs, for in the dim moonlight 
their eyes glowed like fire and their tails 
were bushy? His face was hidden by a 
great straw hat. “Kaoru San,” he said, 
“I know you are in difficulty. The com- 
ing year will be a hard one, even for those 
whose crops are plentiful, and you will 
all die—you and your three little ones. 
To die by starvation is hard, very hard, 
and soon there will be no one left to 
place the ‘ihai’ of yourself, your little Ito, 
Tamanosuke and. the blossom O Haru. 
She will die first, because she is not 
strong. Give me but one year of your 
soul and I will save you all this misery.” 
Then thought Kaoru: “This is some 
devil from gigoku (which is hell), and in 
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his word one can place no trust, and in 
one year what fearful harm can come.” . 
“Nay,” she answered. “If it is their 
karma that my little ones should: die then 
will the good Jizo wait for them kindly 
in the Land of Souls that devils do not 
get them, and tho since the great illness 
past thru the village, taking my husband 
and many others, my arms are weak to 
weave, mother love gives strength. Now 
get thee gone. ‘Namu Amida Butsu.’”’ 
At these holy words, which is a greet- 
ing to the Buddha, the old man fied. 
Then Kaoru heard fierce howls and 
shrieks as if the devils in the nether 
world were loose. Once more the coun- 
tryman came back, and he bore baskets 
full of seed. “Help me to plant,” he 
said. “I wish no soul.” So they planted 
all the fields, leaving room for planting 
out. Very quickly they did it; ere the 
morning they had finished. Then he dis- 
appeared. Next day the villagers were 
surprised to see an image of the god Jizo 
carved in the living rock above the river, 
and climbing up they saw offerings had 
been newly placed before it. Some more 
venturesome peered in the cave, and 
there they saw scattered human bones, 
the flesh not long stripped off, and round 
about the signs of a great struggle—the 
hermit’s last fight with the devil-foxes, 
hungry for his soul. And now the spot 
once haunted by the erstwhile doomed 
Iketa is hallowed by the image of the 
good Jizo, carved by no human hands. 
For his one good deed the hermit had 
obtained forgiveness. 

Truly this stall is interesting. Doubt- 
less each sketch has such a little story. 


Kose, JAPAN. 


The New Vocabulary 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


AutHor oF “Summer Haven Sones.” 


ROFESSOR LOUNSBURY of 
Pp Yale in a recent essay presses the 
question whether we may not rea- 
sonably let up a little on the rules of a too 
exact definition of adjectives. It is not a 
generation since Professor James Russell 
Lowell admitted that “no man,or body of 
men, can dam the stream of language.” 


Where the masters of English -in two 
great universities thus lift the boards, is 
it for the young generation to be too nice © 
in the use of vocables? 

We are just now in a wild hurly-burly 
of the vernacular.. From every quarter 
freshly washed vocables are streaming in 
—some rolled down the sands of time, 
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some recently thrown up in the latest lin- 
guistic convulsion. The youth from the 
college classroom contributes what is to 
him a taking rendering of some A‘schy- 
lean compound that has given life to a 
dull hour. The young clerk, home with 
sweet company from the comic opera, 
whistles the latest air just tiptoed over 
the stage, and the glad pair burst into 
song together. A bit of the technical jar- 
gon of the ball-field is caught up by the 
unfledged schoolboy and, generally inco- 
herently connected with unrelated topics, 
is reproduced at the family table. It thus 
of course becomes slang; it may be inno- 
cent slang, soon to be relegated to a cor- 
ner lot, in the comprehensive dictionary. 
“Bally,” and “snide,” and “hike,” and 
“corking,” will very naturally have but a 
brief day. The new words are often 
clean and wholesome, amusing, and alto- 
gether harmless. There is much to rec- 
ommend the argument of some easy- 
tempered old gentlemen, who say: “If 
the words do not require shutters, why 


should they not for a brief time swell the 


racy list of joy-giving vocables? They 
show what the weather is in youth— 
what the April winds are saying. There 
is the bubbling of springs about the root- 
lets of language. Occasionally a blossom 
will come of it—a new, fresh, aromatic 
Sophoclean word. The lexicon will be 
permanently enriched, and the nations be 
gladdened. Old men will smile, and 
maidens clap glad hands.” 

Addison, in his day, gently complained 
of those mild abbreviations—“mayn'’t,” 
“can’t,” “sha’n’t,” “won't.” We have 
“very much untuned the language,” he 
says. “To favor our natural taciturnity, 
when obliged to utter our thoughts, we 
give as quick a birth to our conceptions 
as possible.” But how little he understood 
the necessities of an expanding civiliza- 
tion! In these hurly-burly days we draw 
the very poetry of language from the 
mills, the sporting field, the prize ring, 
the pool room,—most notably perhaps 
from the expressive vocabulary of Wall 
Street. On the ball-field for instance, we 
“put up a gilt-edge game”; we “grab a 
lead” ; “bunch a couple of hits.”’ In emer- 
gencies, we “pop up to B.” “gobble up a 
sizzler,” “‘slam out a win,” “come to the 
scratch at the show-down,” “start the 
fireworks with a clean single,” or “rap 
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out a hot single,” and then unhappily 
“stagnate on first base.” 

How eminently condensed ‘all this is, 
and yet how joyfully Sophoclean! Fresh 
from college, the reporter evidently is, 
and yet how much he has lost of what a 
great metropolitan daily calls “the flash- 
ing note of femininity!” A first dezree 
has been taken in the “manly arts.” There 
were college “sports” fifty years ago who 
read approvingly in the public journals 
of the day how an eminent compatriot 
with his “bunch of fives” leveled on the 


“peepers’” of an equally eminent gentle- 


man of foreign extraction—how. he 
“drew the claret” from his “mug,” and 
touched his lips with an ungentle oscula- 
tion. .For the parlor these of course were 
vulgar expressions. But then they seldom 
got admission to the parlor. They be- 
longed wholly to the stable, and it 
stands to reason that words wholly from 
the stable will not always have company 
manners. There. will be words—‘“rot- 
ten,” for instance—touching even the 
electric bell, that are “best recommended 
by frequent intervals of absence.” They 
should only occasionally. attach them- 
selves to good company. Then there are 
dingy words, that barely escape stripes ; 
explosive words, peculiarly adapted to the 
use of “our army in Flanders”; they 
should not be heard in Sunday-school, or 
seen in the Sunday papers. Sunday has 
its privileges; clean hands, clean dickeys, 
clean and wholesome. words are among 
them. There are also ill-assorted words, 
like winter greenings in March,—the 
sound tumbled in with the “spect,” so that 
the whole collocation leaves in the nos- 
trils the sensation of decay. “Blooming” 
was Once an excellent word; it went in 
good company; but of late it has taken 
to evil association, and it is at least suspi- 
cious. A blooming maid is still always 
welcome; but a. “blooming cuss,” a 
“blooming shame,” only at rare interv7ls. 
Frequeft absences are desirable. Not 
that one may object to the word “cuss.” 
Like the poor, it is always with us. Yet 
let it sometimes be a “knowing cuss,” a 
“radiant cuss.” Again, one is willing to 
see, at a distance, a “bum” fellow—even 
a long succession of him—always in one 
pattern of trousers—checked. But to have 
grace at table “bum,” the meats “bum,” 
and all the guests “bum” we feel, with lit- 
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tle Marjorie Fleming, that we would like 
to be “transported far beyond the wicked 
sons of men, where there is nothing but 
strife and envying, pilfering and murder, 
where neither contentment dwells, but 
there dwells drunkenness.” 

It is hardly ten years—contemporary, 
in fact, with the beginning of the auto- 
mobiliary record, that a modest and 
learned professor at Harvard was de- 
scribed, not as lecturing to his class, but 
as “blowing off his mouth,” “letting out 
hot air."” These are now archaic expres- 
sions. New times, new men, new voca- 
bles! The college .youth is now on the 
more public “oval.” He wears a jauntier 
air; breathes in his manners the fra- 
grance of violets sometimes. He advises 
a distinguished statesman who aspires to 
the Presidency to “go west and spread 
fragrance” in Ohio. He has become a 
reporter, and is picturesque in his lin- 
guistic artistry. From the “diamond,” the 
racecourse—one hardly knows what—he 
fills his daily column with Pindaric 
odes, singing how so-and-so “got in a 
whirlwind. of a lick,” with his bat, and 
then ‘rammed a homer”; how A., “like a 
human cornucopia, poured out his gifts 
with lavish hand”; how B. “spread him- 
self out to catch the hurtling sphere”; 
how C. “wrapt his feet around his foe.” 
These are all manly heroes. Turning to 
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the softer sex, he lets us for a moment ad- 
mire the girlish gaiety of a pair of mares 
that merrily “romped home from a second 
race” at the jockey club meet. There was 
joy in Israel. Another day, haunting the 
athletic field, he observes “a lull punc- 
tured with games.” What an airy rest- 
fulness in that “punctured lull!” If we 
did not know exactly “where we were 
at,” it was restful to be there. The words 
had on their “glad rags.” They smacked 
of parlor associations. We feel the pres- 
ence of ladies, and not, as in the case of 
those faint adumbrations of far-off ex- 
plosives, “bum” and “blooming,” a sug- 
gestion of Milton’s nether notables— 
“Princes, potentates, 

And powers of heaven, once ours, now lost.” 

In this new stream that refuses to be 
dammed, there is everywhere the tumult 
of contention. Human thought is on the 
“rush line”; it is determined to “get 
there.” Events mean to “arrive.” Great 
powers are “pooling their interests.” A 
whole contingent is “lining up” for a 
game. On every side the “shouters,” the 
“heelers,” the “backers,” the “bummers,” 
the “grafters,” are “in evidence.” Is it 
not a time when we should be easy on the 
language—when’ the young journalists 
should be allowed to ‘‘set the pace,’”’ and 
“leg it home” with the vocabulary? 

New York City. 
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Fallen 


BY W. W. PINSON 


O eaves that late your pleading palms 
Spread wide for Summer’s gentle alms, 
Drew life from out the boundless blue 
And drank from crystal cups of dew— 
What time the birds sang low and sweet 
Within your ‘shadowy, safe retreat: 


How blithe ye murmured, trilled and crooned, 
To all earth’s minstrelsy attuned! 
And. laughed in wanton. happiness 
At every zephyr’s shy .caress, $ 
The while ye quenched in shadow sweet 
The fierceness of each noonday’s heat,! 


Leaves 


Ye generous leaves, how large and free 
Ye lived and gave; how cheerily 
Ye met your doom, all unafraid, 
In crimson-tinted robes arrayed ; 
Then wooing breezes kissed you free 
To fall in whirling ecstasy. 


At last, your dower. of blessing spent, — 
Ye lie serene and full content, 
Till Spring her verdant ‘banners waves, 
Firm-rooted in your fertile graves. 

O beauteous parable divine, “i 

I fain would make your meanings mine. 
NasmvILte, TENN. 








Kaiser Wilhelm and the World’s 


Peace 
BY EDOUARD TALLICHET 


[A year ago, M. Tallichet, editor of The Swiss Review, published a pamphlet on the 


peace, question, 


which contained some strictures on Germany and her ruler. 


A copy of 


this pamphlet was sent to Mr. Carnegie, and at the recent great peace gathering in this city 


Mr. Carnegie criticised M. 


Tallichet’s criticisms. 


The editor of the Bibliotheque Uni- 


verselle, the venerable and able Swiss monthly, replies to Mr. Carnegie in the following 


article, in which the Kaiser is made out to bea real danger to the world’s peace. 


Since this 


was written the German Reichstag has granted the naval appropriation asked by the Kaiser. 


—Ep1Tor. } 


OR a number of years the Emperor 

F William has been regarded as the 
chief obstacle to that universal 

peace which is now the dominant idea of 
the world. For his dangerous prepon- 


derance in this respect he is indebted to 
a military establishment of a kind that 
never was seen before, not even in the 
days of the Roman Empire, which sup- 
plied its first model. 


He himself did not 
organize it; he inherited it, and has lim- 
ited himself to the task of increasing and 
perfecting it. It is an extraordinary 
visible sign of power. It is not surpris- 
ing that its master should believe himself 
the mightiest monarch on earth, special- 
ly called to direct the course of the uni- 
verse. Its existence explains his claims 
to supremacy. Yet this mighty engine 
has not helped him in his policy. All his 
enterprises have failed and sometimes 
produced results. the very opposite of 
those intended. Thus, no sovereign has 
contributed as much as he has done to 
destroy the ancien régime, and that by 
the very endeavors he has made to give 
it a new life and a new splendor. He has 
been the real originator of the perilous 
enterprise in China which preceded a se- 
ries of events necessary for the trans- 
formation of the world: the war in the 
extreme East, the defeat of Russia, and 
the revolution that has been its _conse- 
quence. He has been the principal agent 
in awakening the Mussulman world 
from its torpor and inspiring it with the 
determination to renew its life. He pre- 
pared with Kruger the South African 
war, and sought at Tangier the means of 
removing from his path the results so 
disastrous to his policy, of that war 
which moved the entire civilized world 
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and forced it into the pathway of th 
great changés that followed, and that 
must be succeeded by changes still more 
momentous. 

In addition to all these attempts, his 
armaments on sea and land, from their 
continual growth, had become a menace 
to every nation that had reason to dread 
the consequences of his ambition, as well 
as to the ever-increasing number of the 
friends of peace and of public and pri- 
vate liberties. Yet, while all deplored 
the policy he had adopted, it cannot be 
denied that that policy has rendered pre- 
cious services to Europe by compelling 
the several States, great and small, to 
watch over their interests, to prepare for 
dangerous demonstrations, and to com- 
bine together in order to make their 
union a rampart against possible as- 
saults. 

Has the Emperor been at length 
forced to recognize the potency of that 
force of resistance which he has pro- 
voked? His last discourses, and espe- 
cially his reconciliation with his uncle, 
Edward VII, would seem to prove that 
he has, would seem to demonstrate clear- 
ly that he perceives the change that has 
been accomplished in Europe, and is dis- 
posed to abide by its consequences. 
Never, probably, will he find circum- 
stances more favorable for a change in 
the direction of his policy. He may be 
assured in any case that if he make this 
change in that spirit of liberty which is 
every day growing more powerful; if he 
renounce the régime of force and all that 
it implies, the whole of Europe, not ex- 
cepting Germany itself, will applaud. his 
course and will testify that neither he 
nor his empire will any longer be regard- 
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ed as an enemy when they accept, with- 
out mental reservation, the common life 
that exists between nations, based on 
simple justice, without privilege or ex- 
clusion for any of them. 

But how can such a transformation be 
effected ? 

A change of régime, in which the Ger- 
man people should strongly co-operate— 
and the revelations of the Harden trial 
supply them with the means of doing so 

—-would probably be the first and princi- 
pal remedy for ameliorating a situation 











EDOUARD TALLICHET, 
Directeur de la Bibliotheque universelle depuis, 1886. 


that is truly critical and may be danger- 
ously aggravated if nothing is done, or 
if the measures adopted be insufficient or 
bad. In any case, it cannot be concealed 
that the change will be difficult to man- 
age and will take a long time to produce 
results. Even tho the Emperor desire it, 
he will encounter obstacles he can sur- 
mount in no other way than by having a 
strong majority of the German people on 
his side. But this he can only hope for 
by arming himself with patience, by as- 
suring himself that great results are won 
by persuasion and mildness rather than 
by force. 

One of the first reforms to be under- 
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taken is that of the army, which must al- 
ways be the holy ark of Prussia, for it is 
the army which has made and aggran- 
dized the country. But the agent of its 
triumph may now be the agent of its de- 
struction, because circumstances have 
changed as a result of that very triumph 
itself. When the army was small the sys- 
tem could be maintained in a certain 
measure, and yet, after the death of 
Frederick II, who had organized it, a 
few years brought about its corruption, 
led to the defeat of Jena, and exhibited 
all its weaknesses. * Rendered again 
strong and warlike by such illustrious 
leaders as Moltke, von Roon and Bis- 
marck, it became the instrument of the 
fall of the second French Empire in 
1870; but it had the good fortune, as its 
chiefs well knew, to have to deal with an 
army that had past thru the same cor- 
rupting influences which had demoral- 
ized that of Prussia before Jena. Has 
the German army progressed since these 
victories? Undoubtedly. Its organiza- 
tion has been perfected, as well as its 
armament. But, like the army of Napo- 
leon III, it rests on vicious bases which 
tend to weaken it. In the first place, it 
has become almost Pretorian, both be- 
cause of its organization and of the class 
from which its officers are selected. A 
continual state of war could alone save 
it from this fundamental vice, while 
leading to other vices not less pernicious. 
In peace these disastrous consequences 
were sure to manifest themselves. How 
could it be otherwise with troops so 
numerous, who pass their lives in irk- 
some occupations that never vary, and 
with no ultimate object in view? 

Something analagous was seen recent- 
ly—the same causes producing the same 
effects—in the war in Manchuria, where 
the Russian officers gave themselves up 
wholly to licenciousness, taking no 
thought of their men, who were them- 
selves allowed to give free play to their 
evil passions. This explains better than 
anything else why they were outrageous- 
ly beaten by forces in many respects in- 
ferior, but led by devoted officers, who 
lived with their men, and as soberly as 
the men_ themselves, communicating to 
them imcessantly their own patriotic 
ardor. 

It may be concluded, then, without ex- 
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.aggeration that if the German army, 
which, in spite of its ‘crushing superi- 
ority, has. had the greatest difficulty in 
. getting the better of a few badly armed 
Hottentots, wished to renew the war of 
1870, it would encounter something that 
was fot exactly. victory, and that the 
Emperor. would risk, not only his power, 
but the very existence of his dynasty. 
Many indications, therefore, concur in 
. Showing that the time has come for Ger- 
many to wake up and. make an energetic 
and persevering effort, in conjunction 
with her sovereign, to search for the best 


means of entering into the modern spirit.. 


Does it follow from what we have been 
saying that we are near the goal of a 
general peace? For the moment, indeed, 
such a consummation would seem as- 
sured; and yet we cannot place absolute 
trust in the perspective. During the last 
forty years two great wars suddenly 
broke out at the very moment when no 
one believed them possible. In 1870 the 
thunderbolt fell from a sky which an 
English statesman described as one of the 
serenest that had ever been observed. 
More recently, on the very eve of the at- 
tack. on Port Arthur, who ever thought 
of the struggle in Manchuria which has 
shaken the universe? 

We are now in presence of more favor- 
able auspices. Whether it be in conse- 
quence of William II’s state of health, or 
whether it be because of the reflections 
he has been led to make on his situation, 
one thing appears certain, and that is, that 
a change has been wrought in him. One 
clear indication of this ‘was his reconcili- 
ation with his uncle, Edward VII, with 
whom he had been so long at variance., 
followed by the visit of the English King 
to Wilhelmshohe and that of the German 
Emperor and Empress to London. 

In any case, the difficulty of raising 
money banishes for the present the prob- 
ability of a great war. With the enor- 
mous accessories of the armies of today, 
the mere setting in motion of theSe ma- 
chines would require the expenditure of 
such capital, and afterward so many mil- 
lions for every month—nay, for every 
day—that it may well be asked where is 
Germany to find them, seeing that she is 
at present unable to make provision for 
all her needs and in search of new meth- 
ods of collecting taxes to make up for the 
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deficit in the taxes recently impused, the 
returns from which have been a terrible 
disappointment. . 

In this relation also the imperial polic) 
has been condemned as resting on a fals« 
basis, namely, the desire to establish thc 
supremacy of Germany over Europe— 
nay, Over the entire world; and to do sc 
not by rendering services to humanity 
but by the employment of armed forc: 
and of all the methods followed unscru 
pulously by the old diplomacy, but reject 
ed by the modern spirit, and now in it: 
last agony. William II has on severa! 
occasions been a pure revolutionist: in 
China, in the Ottoman Empire; and, al 
tho it was far from his intention, he has, 
by arousing the spirit of patriotism in 
several nations, helped the cause of civ- 
ilization. His services in this respect 
should not fail to be appreciated, especial 
ly as his actions have involved the utter 
ruin of his policy. In this connection the 
weighty and profound words of Aristotle 
may be recalled: “Every political régime 
perishes by the exaggeration of its prin- 
ciple.” Seeking to become stronger and 
stronger by his military system, the Em- 
peror has driven other states to follow 
his example, and this again has compelled 
him to increase his forces on land and 
sea and to expend ever increasing mil- 
lions for the purpose, throwing the pub- 
lic finances into disorder, necesitating 
loans and new imposts, which have 
aroused the discontent of his subjects, and 
more and more trammeled the prosperity 
of commerce and industry. The neces- 
sary result must be, in a few years, par- 
ticularly if a financial crisis should arise, 
to render the present evil situation dis- 
astrous. 

All this might have been foreseen, and 
has been. No potentate can escape the 
consequences of his acts. Personal power 
will always be a source of vertigo and of 
ruin. The desire of aggrandizement, of 
increasing his power, will always lead to 
precipices that are waiting for their prey. 
But there are ways of avoiding ‘catastro- 
phes for those who can see. the peril, stop 
in time, and retrace their steps. The ene- 
mies of Germany need do nothing but 
look on while she proceeds on her course. 
Her friends are those who will frankly 
tell her the truth and point out the path 
of an honorable retreat. 
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Now, the situation that is equally 
alarming for Europe and for Ger- 
many is this: The Emperor is 
almost omnipotent. As_ regards his 
foreign policy, his power is confined 
within no limits. He can declare war 
suddenly and can set his army in motion 
without leaving room for retreat. This 
is the peril which is terrifying Europe. 
He can prepare in silence an aggression 
which his adversary may even not sus- 
pect. 
done so, and has avoided the conse- 
quences of his impulsiveness by a prompt 
recoil when the opposition encountered 
was too strong for him. But a state of 
war would be quite a different affair. 
Once in motion, the army could no longer 
halt, and the danger would be, at least, 
as great.for Germany as for her adver- 
saries. 

‘One fact is quite certain, however: 
Whether on account of the state of his 
health or because he has been induced to 
reflect on his position, a profound change 
has been wrought in the Emperor. One 
indication of this is his reconciliation with 
his uncle, Edward VII, with whom he 
has been so long embroiled. Unfortu- 
nately, whatever his peaceful intentions 
may be, they afford too striking a con- 


In his interior policy he has often ~ 


trast to the budget which has just been 
laid before the Reichstag, and which de- 
mands a strong increase of military and 
naval expenses, 

The Reichstag has only one power, but 
it is that of the purse ; and that power has 
enabled the English Parliament gradual- 
ly to asert its predominance and to pro- 
duce a condition of perfect harmony be- 
tween the people and the Crown, because 
the latter discovered that it could not 
govern without the assent of the nation, 
represented by the House of Commons. 
The German Parliament has now an op- 
portunity to assume its proper position by 
asserting its rights and establishing them 
in the best conditions. Let it do so, re- 
spectfully but firmly, and it will have laid 
the first foundations of a change well cal- 
culated to rejoice the friends of Germany 
and the friends of peace. And the rea- 
son is obvious. Surely Germany must 
understand that the cause of the present 
uneasiness of Europe is its political 
régime, a survival of the Middle Ages, 
which gives to its sovereign on the ques- 
tions which most closely affect its neigh- 
bors a power that threatens them all, be- 
cause it can be exercised without control, 
even against the will of his subjects. 
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Contrast 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


A FOAM-WHITE daisy, with golden heart, 
Is swaying out in the meadow; 

The grasses whisper, the swallows dart, 
And cool is the elm tree’s shadow. 

Everything’s crystalline-fresh and fair, 
Everything’s turned to flower, 

Grubs into butterflies, feet into wings, 
Touch’d by the summer’s power. 


A pallid child, with a tousled head, 
Is playing down in the gutter ; 


- The air is heavy with noisome scent, 


And dense with the city’s mutter. 
Everything’s wanting, but dust and heat, 
Everything’s lacking but people ; 
Ev erything’s noisy, from folk in the street 
To the noisy bells in the ste>2ple. 


Growing asunder, these flowers of earth, 
Yet are they sister and brother; 
Meadow-bred, gutter-bred, tho they may be, 
Still they have need of each other. 
Shut in the hand of the pallid child, 
Deep in the grasses lying,: 
Daisy will give him her golden heart 
And love him the more in dying. 


Hous, Me. 





Two Things I Know 


BY O. W. FIRKINS 


Two things I know more tender 
Than spring in -Arctic clime, 
Than bluebells in November, 
Than berries in the rime; ~ 
Than laugh of babe in cloister, 
Than fonts in desert soil: 
The joy of those.who suffer, 
The rest of those who toit. 


Two things I know more sacred 
Than blossoms sprung from graves, 
Than stains of gold or purple 
In depths of glooming naves, 
Than shrines in marts of traffic, 
Than hymns in battle broil: 
The joy of those who suffer, 
The rest of those who toil. 
UntversttyY oF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 


An American Girl in a Prison of the 
Czar 


BY ROSE STRUNSKY 


HAD spent about two years in Russia 

| and Finland traveling about, look- 
ing at conditions, meeting people 
with the express purpose of learning 
about the great struggle for liberty, of 
studying its psychology and philosophy, 
of understanding its men and women. I 
had scarcely come in touch with the pil- 
lars of society. It was others that held 
and fascinated me. They were my own, 
tho I was not part of them. I did not 
live their life, I only snatched little 
glimpses. The Russian revolutionist 
comes and goes. He is off agitating 
among the peasants, organizing the ‘sol- 
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diers, or put away for some time by the 
respectable hand of society. Then he 
comes back again unexpectedly with his 
long hair and gentle smile, drinks a glass 
of tea in fellowship and goes away again. 
So many hundreds have past thru my 
life thus winding thru me like fine 
threads. Often I have sat alone weaving 
out these lives, the lives of the many hun- 
dreds I knew, and of the hundred thou- 
sands I did not know, but whose numbers 
I had read of. I felt the warm, human 
heart pulsating in them. They were giv- 
ing their lives for love. 

But for one whole night I was of them. 
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| had been sitting open-eyed with my 
head in both my hands watching, when 
for a day I was caught in the loom. The 
pillars of society took me, to my pride 
distrusted me, and put me away with rev- 
olutionists. I stopped watching to live. 
It happened last October in St. Peters- 
burg. I was accompanying my friend, 
a well known Finnish author, to the sta- 
tion when we, were both arrested. It was 
unexpected and quick. The train was due 
and we were hurrying along the platform 
unconscious of spy or police, when a gen- 
darme stept up and asked us to enter 
the little police-room which exists on ev- 
ery railroad station in Russia. There was 
something offensive in this sudden mani- 
festation of power. I had an engagement 
for lunch, my friend was to be met at 
this train, what right had anyone to in- 
terfere with our little natural plans? We 
walked into the room and the door closed 
on us. Well, what is it they wanted? 
No one seemed to know. We were not 
to be arrested, we were only to wait till 
the captain came; he would investigate. 
We sat down. The room had little in 
it to impress us with the dignity of the 
law. There was a black horse - hair 
sofa slit up in the middle, the long table 
where the gendarmes sat was littered 
with papers, and above the dusty desk of 
the captain hung a large fly-bespecked 
chromo of the Czar in a gilt frame and in 
the corner was the inevitable Ikon. The 
gendarmes in the room looked malicious- 
ly happy. It was something to have rec- 
ognized crime under the mask of re- 
spectability. On a chair, leaning over 
very close to us, so that he could hear 
every word we said, sat our spy. He was 
a tall, blond, uncouth-looking man with 
a loose jaw. This great agent for de- 
tecting crime must have followed us for 
some time, tho in our unconsciousness 
we had not noticed him. His open eaves- 
dropping angered my friend beyond con- 
trol. We had a few hasty words in which 
every one in the room but the spy took 
part. When it was over we all main- 
tained a moody silence till the captain 
came. He was a small thin man of about 
fifty with a great many orders on his 
coat. He assured us that we were not 
arrested ; we were only held by the secret 
police for investigation. It seemed a 
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worthy distinction since he suggested 
that we might be free in a few hours. 
Not being used.to methods of State, we 
believed him. 

I was not permitted to telephone home 
and we were searched. My friend's suit 
case was opened. Waists and _ skirts 
were eagerly looked thru, but nothing was 
found. The look of disappointment on 
the men’s faces was keen. There was 
one more hope left them; there was the 
personal search. My turn came first. My 
friend and the men left the room and an 
old woman was sent in. “It looks as if 
it were for a long stay,” she said. “Ev- 
erything is being sealed up.” “But they 
haven't found anything,” I protested. 
When my friend was being searched | 
walked up and down the platform, which 
was crowded with people. They smiled 
at me sympathetically and a young stu- 
dent tipt his hat. [I was pleased; evi- 
dently he thought I was a “comrade.” 
As I was reading the time-table on the 
wall the captain spoke to.me. “From the 
bottom of my heart I am sorry. This 
whole affair distresses me.”” “Then why 
do you do it, and may I ask why we are 
arrested ?” 

“T don’t know, but perhaps you will 
be out soon.” 

“That is not the point; the thing lies 
deeper. I do not like this kidnapping, 
this snatching me up and secreting. me 
away. If I have committed a crime ar- 
rest me on a warrant openly. This is 
Eastern, Turkish. You act as if Peters- 
burg were on the Bosphorus.” 

“My dear young lady, I am sorry, but 
I can’t help it; I am only under orders.” 

‘“‘Why be under such orders?” 

“One must live,” he said blandly. 

There was living and living, I thought 
to myself. His way seemed ignoble and 
I did not answer. 

We had to go back to. the little dirty 
room. The captain had disappeared. 
There was yet a search in my room to be 
made, I supposed, and then the “‘investi- 
gation” would be over. We wondered 
what our people at home were thinking. 
If we could only let them know. Sud- 
denly the door opened and my brother- 
in-law and the correspondent of the 
London Tribune entered. They. had 
been looking for us, and accidentally 
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found us. How good it was to see their 
clean, handsome and enlightened faces! 
But they left as quickly as they entered, 
and the two were gone like a mirage to 
seek the captain. This outwitting of the 
secret police brought him back very 
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quickly. He came with two sheets of paper 
in his hand and an apology. He had been 
telephoning to the secret. police to give 
his impressions, but it seems we are to 
be kept and would we mind signing that 
we are sent from the Finland station to 
the detention prison. We did mind,and we 
did not sign. We did not know what the 
detention prison was and we asked if it 
had a woman’s division. The captain did 
not know, but he supposed so. We were 
worried because we knew that many po- 
lice stations had not. 

My friend and I. were separated and 
were driven over to the prison in isvost- 
chiks, each under guard of a gendarme. 
In the prison we were left waiting in the 
corridor an interminable time, as_ it 
seemed to us, already worn out by a six 
hours’ wait. Haste is not a Russian vice. 
At the other end of the corridor there 
was a group of about twenty soldiers 
laughing and joking. We saw no women 
and again we grew worried. After giv- 
ing my name, age and religion (my 
friend was still rebellious and refused, 
protesting that she had committed no 
crime and that she was a Finnish citizen 
and nota Russian), a woman came down, 
much to our relief, and took us away. We 
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followed her down a very long corridor 
and up a great many flights of stairs and 
finally reached the top floor, where there 
were three rooms with doors made of 
gratings like gates. Here my friend and 
I were again separated. She gave my 
hand a little squeeze and walked. into her 
room. My room was the last and I had 
no idea what to expect. The woman 
warder opened the door and I entered a 
room filled with girls. Some one called 
out “Rose! Rose!” and threw her arms 
about me. It was a young girl who had 
given me Russian lessons the winter be- 
fore. I was surrounded on all sides. 
“When were you taken? How? Why, 
she doesn’t speak Russian well! An 
American!” They fired questions at me. 
A little slip of a girl dashed to the win- 
dow. She put her hand up to her mouth 
like a trumpet. “Comrades,” she shouted, 
“we have a new one, an American— 
Strunsky—Rose Strunsky—taken on the 
Finland Station; wait a minute.” She 
called me over to her. “Come, and I will 
introduce you.” 

I climbed up to the window sill. Shouts 
greeted me. Every window seemed alive 
with heads and waving arms. All were 
talking to me at once, and thru it all I 
heard my first name called distinctly. It 
came from the side of those in soli- 
tary cells, where I could see a pale face 
with dark hair prest against the win- 
dow bars, smiling and throwing kisses of 
welcome to me. It was Sasha, whom I 
had thought dead. Evidently the secret 
police suspect, but do not know all. 

I tried‘to answer all questions, to greet 
each one separately, straining my ridicu- 
lously weak voice. I was surprised and 
overcome by their love and fellowship. 

I left the window and looked at the 
room. It was not large and had two 
windows. There was just enough space 
for ten canvas litters which were fastened 
to the walls and a long table which ran 
down the center of the room. On the 
wall hung clothes and a bookshelf with a 
few books. There was a materia medica, 
Webb’s “Trade-Unionism in England” 
and some English and French dictionaries. 
The room seemed clean. I learned later. 
that the girls had a system by which each 
one was housekeeper for a day. They 
each receive eleven kopeks a day, which 
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of course is hardly sufficient. for bread. 
The girls are communistic and the house- 
keeper buys food for all ten thru the 
agency of some of the women warders, 
who make quite a profit by it. 

Toward evening I lay on the little cot 
near the door and rested. The girls had 
arranged that my friend be brought in, as 
there happened to be room for one more. 
They formed two little groups around 
us, talking, discussing, asking ques- 
tions. “Did they find anything on you?” 
“No.” Was there anything in your 
room?’ “Some personal addresses and 
photographs.” The girls became worried. 
“They will arrest the people and they will 
be kept for months before any explana- 
tions could be made. But perhaps the 
comrades have cleaned your room.” I 
shook my head. I belong to no party and 
my people would not think of it. (I did 
not know that they were also under ar- 
rest). “Does one always sit months here 
before even an inquiry is made?” “Al- 
ways, but perhaps you being a stranger, 
it will be different, but for us,” and they 
smiled. . The Russian police psychology 
is, if you are arrested you are guilty and 
if you are not it is not their business to 
say So. 

As we talked there came chanting. It. 
was the ordinary convicts across the court 
who were at their daily vespers. “Lord 
have mercy upon us,” came deep from 
their hearts. Their voices filled our little 
room. “Will you sing for us?” I asked. 
Three girls walked to the window and 
putting their heads to the bars sang out 
to the whole prison. They sang about 
the river Kama and they sang Nekra- 
soff’s beautiful poem about the pedlar 
lover. “We will sing something for 
which the soldiers shoot as we stand here 
in the windows,” they said, and they sang 
the “Warshovianka,” the Russian ‘“Mar- 
seilleise.” They were joined by many 
voices from many cells. From my place 
I could see the convicts, or as the Rus- 
sians say, and I like it better, the “un- 
fortunates,” sitting at the windows and 
listening. The government was educat- 
ing them. : 

Late at night the girls left us that we 
might ‘sleep. They went away only to 
break into twos and threes: to discuss. 
They sat on each other’s beds, hair loose, 
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in petticoats and chemises and heads to- 
gether. Now and then I caught words. 
Will they be kept long? Will the police 
acknowledge a mistake? Americans— 
Finns—Addresses—the room not cleaned 
Stolypine—Tourists—The secret police, 
and they whispered far into the night. 
Only one girl sat at the table and worked. 
She was studying medicine. 

I could not sleep. The suggestion 
about the addresses worried me. They 
will let me out but they will arrest others. 
Why did I ever keep an address book? 
Such a thing is unheard of in Russia. 
[ sat up. 

“What is the matter?” said the girl 
who was studying medicine. “Why 
don’t you sleep?” 

“I am thinking of those addresses.” 

“Forget it,” came from her laconically. 

It sounded so like a translated Ameri- 
canism I laughed and fell asleep. 
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Who was arrested with Miss Strunsky. 
known Russian author. 


She is a well- 


In the morning we were initiated into 


the “Constitution.” It meant law and 
order, and keeping silent during working 
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hours. All the girls studied. They con- 
tinued the subjects which their arrest had 
interrupted, whether it was law or politi- 
cal science or medicine. A working girl 
was taught Russian by a daughter of a 
nobleman from Moscow. They were 
reading Chekhoff together. The study 
of languages was very popular, especial- 
ly English. I enjoyed very much their 
method of calling each other to order. 
If any-one spoke or made a noise during 
the working hours some one would whis- 
per without raising her head from her 
book, “Constitution”; and the charm 
worked. It occurred to me that Russia 
was singularly like “Alice in the Looking 
Glass,” where everything turned out to be 
something else and where you went back- 
ward to go forward, for the prisons were 
the universities and the Constitution lived 
under lock and key. Heartbreaking, mad 
Russia, where the gentlest steel them- 
selves to be fierce and the fierce are 
clothed in lambs’ skins! When will sani- 
ty come? Here we were ten thinking, 


self-respecting women kept in a little 
room with iron grating on the windows 
and iron gratings on the door and locked 
in with an immense key a foot long! 


And the three hundred like us in 
their prisons? And the young martyrs 
_ on the scaffolds? Is what they ask so 
impossible? Good God! How mad it all 
was ! 

At noon the girls insisted that my 
friend: and I see the doctor. We pro- 
tested that we were well and that it was 
unnecessary. The girls looked at us with 
scorn. “You go to him and tell him you 
are sick and cannot stand the prison food, 
and that you insist upon a first-class din- 
ner from the hospital.” We hated to. 
“Let us wait: till tomorrow,” we urged. 
“Who knows, perhaps by that time we 
will be a little sicker,” and we laughed. 
But the others were serious. “All this 
imprisonment is unjust and ridiculous. 
You people always forget the Rights of 
Man as quickly as if you were one of the 
Unfortunates across the court. You must 
always remember to demand and protest. 
It is the law of life and progress.” We 
went and talked to the doctor, who 
looked, smiled and refused our demand, 
and we returned with a very bad con- 
science as ‘far as maintaining the Rights 
of Man was concerned. 
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At one o'clock we were let out into a 
little triangular court for a forty minutes’ 
walk. I was down there but a few min- 
utes when I heard my name called from 
every window. “Strunsky is wanted by 
the secret police,” they shouted. I was 
surprised beyond words. Such haste on 
the part of the Russian police was un- 
heard of. “Evidently they had struck a 
hornet’s nest somewhere,” I thought and 
smiled. Soon a warder came and called 
me. I went upstairs for my things and 
the girls gave me advice and urged me 
to eat. “You will be kept there for 
hours,” they said. “Don’t we know?” I 
ate hurriedly, for | was burning with im- 
patience. I wanted to talk, to question, 
to find out. 

A gendarme officer was waiting for me 
below, and we drove off together in an 
isvostchik. The fresh air from the Neva 
was sweet and I felt happy. There would 
be explanations and reasons. I was liv- 
ing in a civilized society after all. It was 
not just a tremendous press-gang. Soon 
we arrived. I was told to wait in the lit- 
tle gendarme room “for a minute.” | 
sat down. In the room was a stupid and 
cynical looking gendarme officer and a 
big, fine-looking “intellectual,” who sat on 
the inevitable black leather couch. Who 
knows how long he had been there! He 
must have been arrested at some station, 
for he had baggage along, which had al- 
ready been sealed by the police. He sat 
crouching like a lion. He lifted his mas- 
sive head and looked at me curiously. 
His left hand was wounded, perhaps in a 
struggle during the arrest. 

I sat quietly in my little stiff chair for 
half an hour, then began to walk up and 
down. I asked for a paper and was re- 
fused. I remembered later that of all 
things in the world a newspaper was 
never given to a political prisoner. The 
man on the couch arose and began walk- 
ing up and down also. A great many 
hours past and I grew very tired. The 
man and I alternated pacing the floor. A 
spy came in and began making out a long 
protocol. It grew dark. “If they would 
only not tire me out so, I could make a 
fight for myself, but yesterday’s long wait 
and today again!” My head was aching. 

Finally a boy came down, “Would: the 
youhg lady be sent up to give a little 
aid?” -I followed him out. “A little 
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aid?” I asked myself. I was bewildered. 
We crossed a court and went up a pala- 
tial staircase covered with soft heavy 
carpets. The doors we passed were mir- 
rors. I was brought into an exquisitely 
furnished room with bronze candelabra 
and deep heavy chairs and I was told to 
wait. I shuddered at the word. On one 
side of the room was an altar with burn- 
ing candles of Alexander III, illustrious 
founder of the Third Department. I was 
in the spider’s parlor. 

After waiting over an hour I was led 
thru another mirrored door under more 
tapestries and finally reached a room 
where a middle-aged man in civil clothes 
sat at a tremendous desk. He arose and 
asked me to take an armchair. We sat 
in the position of doctor and patient. Then 
came his first question. How it puzzled 
me! Was I the sister of my sister and 
was she married? Did I ever travel with 
a certain young man? “Yes, she was 


married, and No, I had never traveled 
with the young man.” Not a word about 
my friend, about me, about my work, not 


a hint for the reason for our arrest. “By 
the way,” he added, casually, “your Am- 
bassador here refuses to vouch for you. 
We are waiting for a telegram from Ber- 
lin.” Is the Ambassador an agent of the 
Russian police? I dismissed the thought. 
It is one of their lies to puzzle and worry 
me. I opened my mouth to speak, but he 
arose. “Kindly step into the next room 
for a minute, I must see about some- 
thing.” 

Again I was trapped and again there 
was an endless wait till my blood seemed 
dry. Thru my tired brain I heard voices 
in the next room. Some one said: “A lit- 
tle punishment won’t hurt her.” Their 
impudence offended me and brought the 
philosophy of Russia into my soul—the 
philosophy of rebellion. It occurred 
to me I could fight them in turn, but for 
the present their practiced machinery 
conquered. I was worn out, I did not 
wish to fight, I longed for rest, I longed 
for the prison and the girls and their 
love and their idealism. 

I was not called for another interview. 
[ was sent back to the prison, where I 
was happy to go! In the little gen- 
darme room, the man on the couch was 
still waiting. ‘Good God! What finesse of 
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torture! They did not dare go their 
lengths with me, but what do they not 
dare with their own, with the 300,000 
young souls whom they hold in their 
paws? And this is the great civilized 
capital of all the Russias; but in the 
province, where every official is Czar, 
dared one think, what was going on 
there? O the martyred youth! 

The girls were around me again. “How 
long they have kept you, dear!” And we 
kissed one another. ‘What did they ask 
your” They questioned eagerly. 

“Nothing,” I said with bitterness. We 
talked for hours, we planned, conjec- 
tured and argued. The thing stood as it 
did yesterday. Why this farce? Sudden- 
ly the prison began to ring—‘‘Strunsky 
released!” The warder opened the door, 
smiled and informed me I was free. I 
jumped up. All the girls were talking at 
the same time and the prison was hur- 
rahing and calling. I was bewildered. 
I shouted “Good-bye” to each one from 
the window. Why could I not take them 
all with me? And my friend? Why 
should she be left? Why should any one 
remain? Madness, all madness. The 
girls were trumpeting a reveille, their 
hands to their mouths. From the court 
we called to each other. Then the gate 
was opened and I was on the street alone, 
free. And after all I had a sense of grat- 
itude for the experience. I had lived with 
my own for one night. I had seen the 
love that lay in their hearts. I had seen 
the life that was lived without compro- 
mise. No one looked at me as I hurried 
along on the street. The lamplights sent 
out their light in the old way. For the 
moment it was in the old strange way, 
for again I felt I was in a world I could 
not understand, and again I was sur- 
rounded by a life of which I was not a 
part. 

I was on fire to reach my people. I 
would describe all. How happy they 
would be to see me! When I found an 
isvostchik I hailed him, “The Hotel de 
France, Hurry, little uncle,” I said to 
him. I dashed up the steps of the ho- 
tel. The astonished porter greeted me 
warmly. 

“Are my people in?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

“They were arrested last night. So 
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were your guests, the three Finnish gen- and force had really broken into my life. 


tlemen!” he added. 
I tried to talk, but my voice choked, not 
with tears, but with wrath. So violence 


I had been dragged into the great loom 


which I had watched wonderingly for so 
long. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Song: of the True Woman 


BY COLETTA RYAN 


Who am I? 
I’m a star-in the sky. : 
I’m an arm of the sea and a wide spreading 
tree, 
A delicate rose and good will that flows 
All over the earth. Irresistible mirth, 
Happy laughter am I, 
Silent weeping am I. . 
I’m the moon, mild and mellow, the sun kind 
and yellow, 
And all in one breath do I blow away death— 
O a heartful of feeling am I! 


I’m compassion and strength, and my breadth 
and my length 
Is from méadow to meadow. 
my shadow!) 
Follow fast if you choose me, because you 
may lose me. 
© subtle am I, 
And elusive am I— 
I’m the ghost of your brother, the heart of 
your mother 
And Sympathy’s spirit am I! 


(Look there is 


Oh I must unravel my soul as I travel. 

Myself must I be, so full hearted and free. 

I must lean forth and sing! (I am one with 
the spring.) 

For your smiles and your tears, your woes 
and your fears, 

I establish my song, genial, tender and strong. 

I live for the lover, the rambler, the rover, 

The maiden who dances, the youth and his 
fancies— 

The weak man, the good man, the picturesque 
woodman, 

For be - light on the altar, and those who may 
alter. 

My flame cannot scorch, I am Love’s fairest 
torch ; 

And I prize you all so that I must tell you so. 

It is sweet to say so, tho you doubt me, you 
know! 


Cold custom has made you so close with your 
words 

That you contradict nature. 
birds 

Tell you daily how cherished you are— 

Why not I, for the truth is not far? 


The generous 


But you're all so afraid of the self that God 
made. 


If His angel should show it, I doubt if you'd 
know it! 


Follow fast, I am going, the west wind is 

blowing ‘ 
(Sympathetic am I, thru all seasons I hear 
Your well hidden sigh in my finely trained 


ear). 
O hark how the childreri alone in the lane 
Are calling and calling. . . . I hear thru the 
OS. es 
Follow fast if you choose me, because you 
may lose me. 
O subtle am I, 
And elusive am I. 
I’m the ghost of your brother, the heart of 
your mother, 
And Sympathy’s spirit am I! 


Dear comrades, a word ere I leave you: 

I come not to fool and deceive you. 

I come to make pleasant the future and pres 
ent— 

O the wings of your longing am I! 

Am I, 
Simple I, 

Like = bird in the tree, I am sorrow and 
glee. 

Something near, something far, like a rose 
or a star; 

But always so true with a fond prayer for 
you. 

O I roam on the hill of immortal good will 

With the friends God has given me out of His 
heaven. 

I am youth, I am hope, on this beautiful slope, 

And ong my light thru the deeps of the 
night. 

I am love and good cheer, and the spring of 
the year— 

O a heartful of feeling am I! 


Who am I? 
I’m a star in the sky. 
I’m an arm of thé sea and a wide spreading 
tree; 
A delicate rose and good nature that flows 
All over the earth. . . . Irresistible mirth, 
Joyous laughter am I, 
Silent weeping am I, 
I’m the moon, mild and mellow, the sun kind 
and yellow, 
And all in one breath do I blow away death— 
O just a true woman am I! 
Jamaica Pian, Boston, Mass. 
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The King’s Customs 


RareELy does a book make so many 
sided an appeal to readers as is made by 
The King’s Customs.* Its four hun- 
dred and eighty pages are a rich mine of 
good stories of desperate and resource- 
ful smugglers, and of ineptitude or con- 
nivance on the part of officials. The 
stories are gathered from official records 
of the ports, from letters addrest by cus- 
toms house officers to their superiors, 
and from the reports of cases in the law 
courts. They are told simply, but with 
much pawky and caustic humor on the 
part. of the authors, who evidently 
enjoy the descriptions of the discomfit- 
ure of their brother officials of the cus- 
toms service of olden days, just as hearti- 
ly as they do the triumphs of law and 
order over the tricky and ingenious 
smuggler. But Messrs. Atton and Hol- 
land have by no means confined ‘their 
labor to the collection of good stories. 
Their work makes a serious appeal to 
students of political.and social science. 
They have gone back to the earliest 
records of customs duties, and while lit- 
tle is to be found before the reign of 
Edward I, from 1327 onward to 1800 
they have compiled a scholarly record 
of the laws and regulations controlling 
England’s outward and inward trade 
with foreign ports. For Scotland, the 
story. actually begins with the union of 
1707,.for Scotch commerce was too’in- 
significant before that time to give any 
scope to the historian of customs. The 


tragedy—of-ftish-trade-is summed tp in- 


a short chapter, which, however, is long 
enough to make understandable the bit- 
terness of the sister isle toward the gov- 
ernment in England. Tho so much has re- 
cently been written coneerning the trade 
relations of England and the American 
colonies, a valuable addition to Ameri- 
can history is made in this volume. The 
customs duties levied by George III’s 
Parliament, -and the restrictions and an- 

*Tue Kinc’s Customs—An Account “of: Maritime 
Revenue and Contraband Traffic in England, Scotland 
and Ireland from the Earliest Time to the Year 1800. 


By Henry Atton and Henry Hurst Holland... New 
York: . P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xii, 489. $3.50. 


noyances .to which colonial trade was 
subjected, fall into place in the confused 
and vexatious, restrictive system which 
was then pursued toward British com- 
merce generally, and the reader is made 
to feel that the wonder is not that the 
colonies revolted against so useless and 
tyrannical a system, but that the English 
nation ever submitted to it. 

To the student. of social science the 
usefulness of Messrs. Atton and Hol- 
land’s book lies in the light it throws on 
life in England from the fourteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
Rural life and town life in England have 
recently been the subject of much study, 
but the life of the ports and of those 
long stretches of the coast where smal 
vessels could contrive to land contraband 
cargoes was a very different thing from 
life in the inland towns or on the well- 
otdered and qittiet-going’ manors. The 
poverty, hard living and turbulence of 
these parts of Merrie England are vivid- 
ly. depicted. “Had honest. life been 
easier, it is inconceivable that men 
should have been willing to take desper- 
ate risks for what were frequently in- 
considerable profits. 

The authors also bring out very clear- 
ly the widespread sympathy that was felt 
for the smugglers, a sympathy that was 
by no means confined to the poor or the 
vagabond classes, but. which frequently 
made‘ it impossible to bring offenders 
against the revenue laws to justice. In- 
cidentally the reader discovers the Hoary- 
headed antiquity of some of the concep- 
tions which still possess the minds of 
makers of tariffs. Desperate efforts to 
keep the money at home, and to encour- 
age foreign trade while preventing the 
nation from buying abroad, characterize 
the tariffs which were drawn up before 
the birth of the American colonies. 
Duties on pictures and books—taxes on 
art and knowledge—date back to the 
seventeenth century, and in 1719 these 
duties were levied on pictures by the 
square foot and on books by the hun- 
dredweight. 

So much could scarcely be gathered 
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into so. comparatively few pages and 
leave room for literary style. The anec- 
dotes and incidents are presented one af- 
ter another tersely and somewhat abrupt- 
ly. To the ordinary reader also there is 
abundant opportunity for judicious skip- 
ping ; but the parts skipped by the reader 
in search of entertainment are the parts 
most valuable to the student and scholar. 


& 


Pragmatic Essays 
THE importance of the plain man and 
his views is strikingly illustrated in a 
volume of essays* by nineteen members 


ILLUSTRATION FROM CHAMPNEY’S 


of the departments of philosophy and 
psychology in Columbia University. But 
now he is to be congratulated not merely 
upon the fact that his views are impor- 
tant for the philosopher, which is noth- 
ing new, but also upon the further fact 
that his language is rapidly becoming the 
language of “divine philosophy,” if we 

“Essays PHILOSOPHICAL “AND “Pavemonocicat, i in 
Honor of William James by His Colleagues at Co- 


lumbia University. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.00. 
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are to judge from the foremost writers 
of the pragmatic school. The tribute to 
Prof. William James, of Harvard, i: 
beyond all doubt well deserved, for, since 
the publication of the “Principles of 
Psychology,” more than twenty years 
ago, Professor James has been one .of 
the commanding figures in the world of 
philosophy, while today his words are as 
highly valued by thinkers as those of any 
living philosopher. That such a tribute 
should come from another university is 
more than a happy incident. 

For those interested in the develop- 
ment of philosophy in America, and 


“ROMANCE OF ROMAN VILLAS.” 


qualified to do serious reading on the 
subject, a more excellent index to the 
present status could hardly be found. 
The essays as a group are strikingly anti- 
idealistic, and while they may call it by 
different names, every contributor, being 
either pragmatist or realist of some kind, 
demands a return to realism in one form 
or another. Despite this fact, however, 
one is tempted more than once to ask 
whether what is here presented as real- 
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ism is; after all, so far from what some 
thinkers call idealism, and whether what 
the contributors to this volume so vigor- 
ously attack is not merely a fantastic 
idealism that few would care to defend. 
Probably the most stimulating essay in 
the whole volume is that by Dr. Dewey, 
“Has Reality Practical Character?” In 
view of his relation to the pragmatic 
movement, of which this volume is the 
richest storehouse, it may not be amiss to 
set forth his position. - Philosophy, “the 
inmost gayly irresponsible of the proced- 
ures,’ is severely arraigned for her 
failure to enter actively into the living 
struggles of the present. Today, by 
reason of the general acceptance of scien- 
tific conclusions, the obligations resting 
upon her are greater than ever before. 
While pragmatism, whose thesis is that 
“reality possesses practical character that 
is most efficaciously exprest in the func- 
tion of intelligence,’ does not take the 
credit for the change of attitude, she does 
hold that the situation should be squarely 
faced. While the paper has to do with 
ethical conclusions, it constitutes for the 
most part a vigorous attack upon modern 
epistemology, on the ground that its 
treatment of realities is theoretical and 
intellectual rather than practical. It is, 
then, the duty of philosophy today “to 
get away from traditional logical theories 
of knowledge and get to work afresh to 
form a new theory of knowledge on the 
basis of the procedure of the common 
man,” for whom reality does possess 
practical character. Such an epistem- 
ology would see in man an organism that, 
like other organisms, responds to his 
environment, in the brain an organic de- 
vice of behavior, while the “subject 
matter of awareness would not be reality 
in general, or a metaphysical heaven 
mimeographed at many removes upon a 
badly constructed mental carbon, but 
things in a process of change”; and 
knowing, being closely allied with the 
. vital impulse, would “actively participate 
in such changes in a way to effect them 
in a needed fashion.” Such knowledge 
would be valid. Or, to put the whole 
matter briefly, ethics should be based 
upon biology rather than upon meta- 
physics; such a change would completely 
undermine modern epistemology and 
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would result generally~in acceptance of 
the pragmatic doctrine. All of which 
means the vindication of the common 
man in his neglect of many so-called 
problems of philosophy. 

It is to be regretted that none of these 
admirers of Professor James is capable 
of imitating his light and lively style. 


st 
Recent Works on Foreign 


Missions 


No one nowadays need be ignorant of 
the latest news from foreign mission 
fields, and by the same token none need 
complain that the information is devoid 
of interest or that it is presented in un- 
attractive guise. For these are the days 
of rapid and important developments, and 
missionaries, among their varied tasks, 
have learned to write. There have been 
great missionary books in the past, but it 
may be doubted whether any period of 
equal length has furnished one-fourth as 
many books of merit on this subject as 
have appeared in the last five years. It is 
but natural. The men are there, their 
capacity is undoubted, and the situations 
call loudly for record. One feature of 
the werks noted below is characteristic 
of the works of the period. Indeed, it 
marks the newer view of foreign mis- 
sions. It is the appreciation of the large 
place that missions occupy in the political 
and social progress of the so-called hea- 
then peoples. Time was, and not so far 
back, when the missionary was disre- 
garded as a force for civilization. He 
was despised as a man_whose queer reli- 
gious ideas had led him to attempt to 
urge an undesired faith upon people to 
whom it was ill adapted. If he had a 
political significance he was rather a 
menace than otherwise to the entente 
cordiale. Such criticisms today are rarely 
heard on the part of well-informed men. 

The report of the great conference at 
Shanghai in the spring of 1907’ is a vol- 
ume of 823 pages. It makes no attempt 
to reproduce the devotional part of the 
conference, being limited to the report of 
the business sessions. As such it is an 
invaluable aid to the study of the situa- 
tion in China. The work of the Prot- 


'Cutna CenTENARY Missionary ConFERENCE Rec- 
orps. New York: American Tract Society. $2.50. 
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estant Churches for one hundred years is 
reviewed, the mistakes are acknowledged 
and. renounced, plans for closer spiritual 
unity and wiser co-operation are outlined, 
and the sane and convincing prospect 
presented of the future of the great work. 
The book is worthy of the conference, as 
the conference was worthy of the history 
and traditions of the Churches uniting in 
it. Not the least valuable part of the 
book is the appendix containing, in a re- 
markable series of statistical tables, the 
tabulated results of one hundred years of 
missionary work by all the societies there 
at work. 

Dr. Dennis is no doubt the best in- 
formed man in Christendom on the gen- 
eral aspects and problems of missions. 
His great work on “Christian Missions 
and Social Progress” and his “Centennial 
Survey” have revealed his splendid ac- 
quaintance with the work and its litera- 
ture. The students of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Chicago, before 
whom these lectures’ were delivered, were 
especially fortunate to have heard the 
chapter on the “New Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,” in which are gathered not only 
the names of former heathen whose con- 
version to Christianity was noteworthy, 
but what we do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere, the testimonials of many 
English and American, statesmen to the 
value and necessity of foreign missions. 
Mr. Taft’s tribute we may perhaps ex- 
pect to see in the second edition. 

Dr. Barton, of the American Board, 
has written for the Student Volunteer 
Movement some introductory studies in 
the problem of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion.” It is one of a series of excellent 
textbooks intended to be used by mission 
study classes. It is an attempt to show 
in small compass just how great is the 
task before the Church, and to impress 
upon the younger generation that the 
task is unfinished. The two chapters on 
the extent of the task contain a mass of 
information that for variety and interest 
has probably not been surpast in any 
recent survey. The book is well adapted 
to its purpose. 
Tur New Horoscore OF MIssIons. By James Ss. 
Dennis. New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.00. 

°THe UNFINISHED Task OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By James L. Bartcn. New York: Student Volun- 
teer Movement. 50 cents. 

*Istam, A CHALLENGE TO FaitH and THe Mostem 


Woriv. By Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: Young 
People’s Missionary Movement. 50 cents. 
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Dr. Zwemer’s books* are, however, 
easily the most illuminating of the works 
at present under review, for missions to 
Islam have had slight attention from the 
Church. The author shows why, and at 
the same time makes a plea for a larger 
interest that is unanswerable. Himself 
a missionary in Arabia for years, and a 
close student of the religion of the 
Prophet in its varier phases and in its 
sources, he is a competent guide. He 
does not underestimate the difficulties oi 
the assault on the crescent, but he has 
confidence in the power of the cross. His 


-most effective chapter is that on “The 


Ethics of Islam.” 

Mr. Watson has also had the. advan- 
tage of close-at-hand, sustained study of 
the country of which he writes.” The 
son of a missionary of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which has the field in 
Egypt, he found his materials ready and 
abundant, while his own experience has 
taught him to select wisely. He has sur- 
veyed the missionary movement in Egypt 
from the beginnings of Christianity in 
the Nile Valley down to the present time. 
His survey of present social and political 
conditions shows insight and judgment. 
It should be read by any one desirous of 
understanding modern Egypt. 

No man did more with his life than did 
Jacob Chamberlain, who was for many 
years a missionary of the Reformed 
Church in India. A great preacher, an 
accomplished scholar, a busifiess man of 
ability, a medical practitioner of no mean 
skill, all his talents were devoted with 
tremendous enthusiasm to the evangeliza- 
tion of India. Author of a number of 
books, this, his latest, was in press when 
news came of his death. It was issued as 
a memorial volume, with a sketch of his 
life by Rev. Henry N. Cobb, D. D. The 
book consists of addresses and papers on 
various phases of Indian missions. All 
are interesting, but more so after reading 
Dr. Cobb’s appreciation of the veteran. 


& 


Romance of the Roman Villas. By Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. With 48 Illustrations. 
New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 

Rome’s cardinals of the Renaissance 
built lavish- villas, loved art and—other 

5In tHe VALLEY or THE Nite. By Charles R. Wat- 
son. New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.00. 


®°Tue Kincpom 1n Inpi1a. By Jacob Chamberlain. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 
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things, being very human. About these 
villas Mrs. Champney has written what 
isn’t a guide book. Who wants a guide 
book with a red cover and fine print, 
conveying useful information and mere 
bald truth in the mysterious sweet air of 
Rome? What monuments of art and 
religion (vide the excellent illustrations) 
these villas are! But the author is right: 
the real things about them are the “half- 
forgotten faces” of the women who loved 
and suffered, schemed and coqueted by 
the fountains and beneath the ilex trees. 
And when we have finished the book we 
have a desire to haunt again these an- 
cient places with their alluring memories 
and half-guessed romances—and that is 
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chance to set all Europe by the ears. It 
may not be true, but the author has led 
us rather alluringly into the meshes of 
these tangled skeins, and she has told the 
stories of Raphael and Pauline particu- 
larly well. 2 


Inscriptions of the Nile Monuments. A 
Book of Reference for Tourists. By 
Garrett C. Pier. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 

A trip to Egypt has missed its chief 
interest if the tourist has failed to get a 
vivid realization of the life of the peo- 
ple at the time when this valley was the 
center of the world’s civilization. One 
must get over the feeling of strangeness 
induced by the first sight of the hiero- 


FILLING WATER JARS AND SKINS ALONG THE SHORE AT 
LUXOR. 


From Pier’s “Inscriptions of the Nile Monuments.” 


a desire that guide books do not inspire. 
lt may not be‘true that Raphael did not 
love the Fornarina, but his betrothed in- 
stead, and died for grief of her—gossip 
to the contrary—and it may not be true 
that that little morsel of vanity and co- 
quetry, Pauline Bonaparte, wife of 
Borghese, smiled and trysted and co- 
queted with Murat, soldier of fortune, 
cavalry leader, King of Naples, only that 
her brother on Elba might again have a 


glyphics and monstrous statues, and find 
behind this veil the same sort of human 
beings as ourselves, This volume will be 
of much help toward this, for it gives a 
great variety of quotations from mural 
inscriptions and papyri; fairy tales, love 
stories, poems and romances of adven- 
ture as well as the more solid materials 
of history. There are 110 illustrations 
from the brilliant Egyptian photo- 
graphs, handsomely printed. 
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The Scarecrow; or, The Glass of Truth. 
A Tragedy of the Ludicrous. By Percy 
—" New York: The Macmillan Co. 

1.25. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Percy 
Mackaye is steadily progressing in the 
right direction, both as a man of letters 
and as a dramatist. His ultimate success 
seems now certain, but it is difficult’ to 
say whether it will be attained in poetry 
or in prose. A very large proportion of 
prose writers have lisped in numbers, and 
the fact that Mr. Mackaye has been 
known for some years as the author of 
poems which have been more or less 
successfully staged is no real indication 
of the literary form that his decided talent 
will eventually choose for its expression. 
The appearance of “The Scarecrow” and 
the remarkable success of “Mater” in 
San Francisco this summer would seem 
to indicate that at present Mr. Mackaye 
is ambitious for success in that field 
which offers the largest and quickest re- 
turns, and where another young poet, 
Mr. Moody, has had a sudden and amaz- 
In the preface to the pres- 


ing triumph. 
ent volume Mr. Mackaye frankly and 
fully acknowledges his debt to Haw- 
thorne, from whom the theme of the play 


has been taken. But apart from this one 
point, the drama is wholly original, both 
in form and in real substance, for what 
the author obtained from Hawthorne was 
a hint rather than an’ idea.’..The form 
here used is that of an acting prose play, 
with full stage directions ; it is fairly well 
constructed, and has enough movement 
to keep the reader steadily interested. It 
is to be hoped that we may soon have an 
opportunity of actually seeing it put to 
the test of a stage representation. The 
idea of the play goes deep; in its author’s 
own words, it is “the tragedy of the ludi- 
crous. The element of human 
sympathy is here substituted for that of 
irony, as criterion of the common absurd- 
ity of mankind.” The mere selection of 
such a theme for a play is a proof that 
the author has a good heart; that his 
ideals are pure and noble, and that his 
attitude toward the only genuine dra- 
matic material—human nature—is the 
same attitude in which we find all truly 
great dramatists, from Shakespeare to 
Rostand. Whether we can regard “The 
Scarecrow” as a definite success or not, 
it is full of promise. 
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‘The United States.as a World Power. By 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The title of this volume, altho quite 
correct, is likely to arouse a certain ap- 
prehension of claptrap and jingoism, but 
this is dispelled by the first glance at its 
pages. It is written with a studied mod- 
eration of statement and avoidance of 
personal feeling, and there is hardly a 
phrase that could be criticised as dog- 
matic or exaggerated, or could be con- 
strued as offensive by the most sensitive 
of our patriots or the most jealous of 
other world powers. The author keeps 
strictly to facts and their most obvious 
deductions without venturing upon 
prophecy or. theorizing. This cautious 


ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE, 


Author of “The United States: as a World 
Power.” 


style makes it seem at times rather dull 
and trite to the American reader, but is 
accounted for by the fact that the book 
is based on the lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor Coolidge at the Paris Sorbonne in 
1906-7 on the Hyde Foundation. The 
first third of the volume deals with the 
growth and expansion of the United 
States and the concomitant changes of 
sentiment on the part of its people. The 
second is composed of a series of chap- 
ters on our relations with the European 
Powers, and the concluding section dis- 
cusses the problems arising out of our 
invasion of the Pacific. 
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Two Gentlemen of Virginia... By George 
Cary Eggleston. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Eggleston displays a fecundity in 
the production of novels that is embar- 
rassing, especially to the reader who de- 
mands variety, for the Eggleston series 
is all of one mold. This last is an at- 
tempt to set forth the quaint manners 
prevalent in Virginia of 57. The book 
fails of its purpose, because it has not 
enough virility to save the men of the 
book from mere foppishness. They as- 
sure each other too often in the course of 
the narrative that they are “gentlemen 
of Virginia” to convince the gentlemen 
of today of the sincerity of their claims. 
The author would do better if he con- 
fined himself to histories of the period 
rather than romances which are too weak 
to stand alone and which are too depend- 
ent upon their mint-julep settings to 
acquire any strength. 

& 

Louise de la Valliére. By Jules Lair. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
Louis XIV has been. so often repre- 

sented as the divine Louis, absorbed in 

the affairs of state and commanding loy- 
alty with his imperious glance, that we 
ought to welcome the wholesome correc- 
tive to this impression which is given -in 

M. Jules Lair’s representation of what an 

“extremely silly young man he proved 

himself” in private life. In his work on 

Louise de la Valliére, our author writes 

more than a mere biography of a royal 

favorite whose misfortunes and solemn 
ending compel sympathy, tho not respect ; 
he gives as well a study of the private 
virtues of Louis which will doubtless 
prove a titillant for those with appetites 

for things extremely French. While M. 

Lair finds in this La Valliére an irre- 

sistibly romantic charm, owing to her 

devotion to Louis, and the religious forti- 
tude with which she suffered innumerable 
indignities at the hands of the Grand 

Monarch, it is difficult to discover just 

how such a gruesome and scandalous tale 

as he unfolds of court intemperances, to 
put it mildly, can serve, as he suggests in 
his preface, for the encouragement of 

“those principles without which a people 

can never flourish—love of country and 

faith in God.” The outlines of the story 
are simple; La Valliére was a fayorite of 
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Louis, bore him four childrén, was dis- 
carded for another favorite, and ended 
her days as a Carmelite nun. The narra- 
tive woven around this tale is a revolt- 
ingly minute description of the doings of 
court libertines and intriguers, which is 
unrelieved by the author’s sickly moral- 
izings or extraneous interjections, such 
as “two small angels were praying in 
heaven for a,mother who had sinned thru 
love alone.” Nor is our respect for the 
divine monarchy increased by the “hor- 
rible revelations” of the she-devil, Voison, 
who dispensed love potions and devised 
infanticidal orgies for the delectation of 
pious court ladies and gentlemen with 
diabolical schemes to advance by mystic 
charms. Our author seems to find con- 
solation in the fact that Louise atoned 
for having loved her Louis by doing forty 
years’ penance in the austere order of 
Carmelites and composing the pious 
“Reflexions sur la miséricorde de Dieu,” 
attributed to her. If there were any 
scheme of social regeneration that would 
put to hard labor the people who write 
and read such unnecessary, and to say 
the least, unesthetic rubbish, it ought to 
be welcomed by those who have a kindly 
interest in humanity. 


ed 


Biology and Its Makers. By W. A. Locy. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.75. 

It is safe to say that most college and 
university teachers of any of the biolog- 
ical sciences have at some time bemoaned 
the fact that there existed no adequate 
account in English of the history of biol- 
ogy. Until recently Carus’s “Geschichte 
der Zodlogie” has been practically the 
only comprehensive work on the subject 
in any language. This book of Carus’s, 
while accurate and comprehensive, is un- 
commonly dry reading. Professor Locy 
meets the demand for an up-to-date, rea- 
sonably complete and interesting account 
of the development of biology tolerably 
well. He gives in outline the history of 
each of the main currents of biological 
work—morphology, physiology, taxon- 
omy, paleontology, evolution and the like. 
Since Professor Locy is himself a zodl- 
ogist, the zodlogical phases of biology 
receive the lion’s share of attention, and 
the history of those lines of work -which 
use plants ‘as materials of study get rela- 
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tively little discussion. The general plan 

of the book is excellent. No attempt is 

made to make it an exhaustive history of 

biology, to be primarily if not solely a 

reference work for the specialist. In- 

stead; the aim is to introduce the general 
reader or the beginning student to pres- 
ent-day conditions and problems, by 
tracing the historical development and 
thought relative to these problems. This 
commendable aim is well attained. The 
historical accounts are illustrated, chiefly 
with the portraits of the men who have 
been leaders in the several lines of 
thought discussed. Generally speaking, 
these portraits are very good, tho some 
are little better than caricatures. Particu- 
larly is this true of the portrait of Francis 

Galton, on page 317, a fact for which 

there is no excuse, since excellent pic- 

tures of Mr. Galton have recently been 
published. While in the main, in regard 
to essential points, the book is entirely 
accurate, minor errors in the spelling of 
proper names occur with annoying fre- 
quency. 

& 

The Journal of the Debates in the Conven- 
tion Which Framed the Constitution of 
the United States, May-September, 1787, 
as Recorded by James Madison. Edited 


by Robert Gaillard Hunt. In Two Vol- 
umes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$4.50. 

The new edition of Madison’s well- 
known notes, which Mr. Hunt has pre- 
pared to accompany his edition of Madi- 
son’s writings, calls for little special com- 
ment. We have here a careful text, 
newly compared with the original in the 
maker’s own hand, and supplemented 
with such additional scraps of informa- 
tion as have been preserved in the letters 
and notes of other members of the con- 
vention. The value of contemporary 
record as compared with subsequent 
recollection becomes apparent here in the 
case of the Pinckney resolutions, whose 
importance was so much magnified when 
their author described them for Madi- 
son’s use thirty years after the event. No 
further edition of the Madison notes will 
be needed for many years. 

& 
The Spitfire. By Edward Peple. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

“The Spitfire” is a vacht, and it is 
strongly suggested by several people, be- 
sides the author, that the name describes 
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the heroine 6f the yacht’s log for its last 
eventful voyage. The Spitfire is a good 
story, of the kind which does not depend 
upon minute analysis or subtile psychol- 
ogy for its interest. A yacht is always 
a good scene for a story; its limited 
space suggests a stage, and its few pas- 
sengers are merely players. The safe in 
the main saloon of the yacht contains a 
case of valuable uncut gems, which be- 
long to somebody on board the boat ; the 
question is to whom, and are stolen from 
it, by some one of the sixteen persons 
who make up the cast; the question is 
which one? It is impossible to avoid 
using the vocabulary of the stage in dis- 
cussing The Spitfire, for it is essentially 


THE SPITFIRE. 


a comedy, with dramatic situations and 
an eye on the audience to see how it 
takes them. From “H. M. S. Pinafore” 
to “Peter Pan,” the deck of a ship has 
been favored by playwrights as the set- 
ting for emotional scenes; and we imag- 
ine Mr. Peple’s ingenious yarn of the 
sea and stolen jewels and characters at 
cross purposes will eventually take its 
proper place on the boards beside “The 
Prince Chap,” and we predict a success 
for the leading lady in the rdle of The 
Spitfire, “tall and straight and fine, with 
big brown eyes and a glorious red-hot 
temper.” Miss Valda Gerard is not with- 
out a few of the more womanly attri- 
butes, and is a_ sufficiently attractive 
heroine for either play or novel. 
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The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony. 
By Ida Husted Harper. Vol. III. Indian- 
apolis: The Hollenbeck Press. . $2.50. 


The third volume of The Life and 
Work of .Susan B. Anthony, by her 
friend and coworker, Mrs. Harper, is 


largely a memorial, as it deals with the. 


closing six years of her long and busy 
life, and as it contains many tributes se- 
lected from “one thousand editorials 
representing all the papers of conse- 
quence in the United States and many 
other countries,” most of them lauda- 
tory, and all of them recognizing her 
importance as a great leader among wo- 
men. The struggle of fifty years that 
had once roused bitter opposition had at 
last won respect and admiration. Her 
friends loved her; and her biographer 
has done her work with affectionate de- 
votion to Miss Anthony’s memory, as 
_well as with good taste and ability. 


& 

South America on the Eve of Emancipation. 
The Southern Spanish Colonies in the 
Last Half Century of Their Dependence. 
By Bernard Moses. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. v, 356. $1.50. 

Prof. Bernard Moses, of the Univer- 
sity of California, who brought out his 
“Establishment of Spanish Rule in Amer- 
ica” in 1898, and who two years later 
was appointed a member of the second 
Philippine Commission, has now contin- 
ued this work with a volume on South 
America in the eighteenth century. The 
tropical portions of Spanish America are 
left for a later volume, and “the task here 
undertaken is to present certain con- 
spicuous events, institutions and phases 
of life, that may illustrate the state of the 
Southern Spanish colonies on the eve of 
the revolution which gave them inde- 
pendence.” The chapters on An Interior 
Province, The Colonial City, A Colonial 
University and The Social Classes, for 
example, are well calculated, by the se- 
ection of typical cases or citations from 
old works, to enable one to get a very 
fair general view of South America as it 
was in these various phases during the 
closing years of Spanish rule. One ques- 
tions whether the chapter on the treat- 
ment of the Indians and their revolt are 
not, condensed as the whole scope of 
treatment is, made up too largely of 


quotations which paint the picture too 
darkly ; indeed, we really hear only one 
side of the case. In view of its purely 
temporary nature, the fifty pages given 
to the capture of Buenos Aires by the 
British and its reconquest in the follow- 
ing year (1807) are quite out of propor- 
tion in a brief exposition like this. As 
a study of Spanish colonial administra- 
tion,.it must be stated not only that this 
work is (as planned) far from being 
comprehensive even in its own field, but 
also that it errs in details, sometimes in 
essential details. When is the English 
or American writer to appear who will 
show a full mastery of the history of 
Spanish colonial administration? More- 
over, the German, and even the French, 
writers on colonial history and adminis- 
tration are not much better in this field. 
For one thing, the real “authority” in 
this branch of knowledge, when he does 
appear, must possess a thoro understand- 
ing of Spanish administration at home, 
particularly in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But this is holding up 
a high standard for some future accom- 
plishment. The plan of Professor 
Moses’s work forbade any exhaustive 
treatment; and, for the purpose in view, 
this must be pronounced a very useful 
and entertaining little work. A map is 
needed with it. 


Letters of Edward Lear. 
Strachey. 


Edited by Lady 
New York: Duffield & Co. 


$3.50. : : 
A Book of Limericks. By Edward Lear. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Edward Lear was the engaging author 
of “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” “The 
Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo,” and many limer- 
icks that we have laughed over without 
realizing our indebtedness to him for 
that form of precious nonsense. His 
Letters are in no way remarkable, ex- 
cept for the weird words he coins with 
a constant unexpectedness. We think 
we are ready for such adjectives as 
“scroobious” and “ombliferous,” but we 
are promptly bowled over by some such 
an epithet as “runcible” or “disturb- 
idous.” He spells to suit himself with a 
gay unconcern, and speaks of his “skrog- 
frodious temperament” as another man 
might use the word “artistic” —if that is 
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what he means. Why it amuses us to 
have him put four b’s into “probably” 
and write of “being in the sulx”’ is not 
easy to say. Some of the gentleness of 
spirit and real sweetness of this Artist of 
the Absurd must have stolen into his 
verbal antics, for we do laugh at them 
and love Lear. The letters from Corfu 
ought to be full of interest and of the un- 
usual place, but they are not—they are 
full of Lear. We do not get much land- 
scape painting in words from this land- 
scape painter, nor more than a chatty 
reference to contemporary politics and 
history, altho he lived in moving times, 
from 1812 to 1888. But we do get more 
than a passing acquaintance with the 
lovable, whimsical man, who wrote the 
Letters and the Limericks. Both books 
are fully illustrated by Lear’s own work. 
The following limericks are among his 
most famous: 


There was an old man in a tree, 
Who was terribly bored by a bee; 
When they said, “Does it buzz?” he replied, 
“Yes it does! 
It’s a regular brute of a bee.” 


There was an old man who said, “How 
Shall I flee from this terrible cow? 

I will sit on this stile, and continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of that cow. 


There was an old man with a beard; 
Who said, “It is just as I feared. 

Two owls and a hen, four larks and a wren 
Have all built their nests in my beard.” 


Js 


John Jasper. By W. E. Hatcher. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
John Jasper began to preach in 1839, 
twenty-five years before the emancipa- 
tion of his race. Dr. Hatcher tells the 
story of his life as a slave and as a free- 
man, but always a preacher of remark- 
able power. It is difficult to reconstruct 
a fame so purely personal as that of an 
unlettered negro orator, and reported 
speeches or sermons are lifeless, when 
the spoken word was all aglow with the 
eager personality of the preacher. Yet 
we catch some of the fire with which 
John Jasper inspired his audiences— 
often white as well as colored. Several 
of his sermons are reported by Dr. 
Hatcher, among them the famous one, 
“The Sun Do Move” and “Whar Sin 
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Kum Frum.” His church began with 
nine members, and there were over two 
thousand when he died. After reading 
his biography and learning something of 
his simple, sincere and loving nature, 
glorified by genius, we do not wonder 
at his success. During the war he often 
preached to the white soldiers lying 
wounded in the hospitals of Richmond 
and these men loved him and listened 
gladly. His enthusiastic biographer is a 


white man, a Virginia gentleman, who 
honored him as he deserved in life, and 
who brings this tribute to the memory 
of the great preacher, John Jasper, in an 
impulse of reverent affection. 


a 


The History of the Society of Jesus in 
North America. Volume I, Documents. 
Volume II, Text. By Rev. Thomas 
Hughes, S. J. Cleveland: Burrows Broth- 
ers, and New York: Longmans, Green & 


Co. $4.50. f 

Father Hughes’s history of the Jesuits 
in America is a source-book of high 
value for the ecclesiastical history of 
the American colonies. The first vol- 
ume contains original documents from 
the Roman Court, the Jesuit Superior 
General, Lord Baltimore and other emi- 
nent places and persons, and will well 
serve future historians who may deal 
with topics within the purview of this 
work. The second volume is the narra- 
tive based upon these documentary 
sources, and is written with commendable 
force and skill. As in all other ecclesi- 
astical history, so here we have much that 
is sordid—disputes about property, quar- 
rels between secular priests and religious 
and much else of similar character—but 
on the whole it is a story of sincere devo- 
tion and true Christian heroism. It is in- 
teresting to note that Andrew White, the 
first Jesuit of the Maryland colony, was 
so uncompromisingly vigorous in follow- 
ing the teaching of Thomas Aquinas that 
the General of the Jesuits felt obliged to 
reprove him mildly in the name of intel- 
lectual liberty. Must we not consider it 
too bad that, while the Jesuits today have 
many Andrew Whites, they have com- 
manded silence to those few of their 
members who are likeminded with the 
General Vitelleschi? 
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The Seemigg Utjreality of the Spiritual Life. 
By Henry Churchill King. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

President King, of Oberlin, gave the 
Taylor Lectures before the students of 
the Yale Divinity School for 1907. 
Starting ffom the question “Why does 
the spiritual life seem often so unreal?” 
Dr. King presents the reasoned argu- 
ment for theism, Christianity and moral- 
ity, with his customary quiet good sense, 
as well as with a personal conviction, 
very persuasive in itself. The closing 
chapter, “As to Particular Christian 
Doctrines,” has a serene beauty, as a sen- 
tence taken at random here and there 
will show: 

“Christ seems to live in the atmosphere of 
eternity.” “If Christ is dead, death must be a 
delusion.” “When our life is most surely of 
the quality that ought to endure, we find it 
easier to believe in immortality.” 

Dr. King faces the unrest and question- 

ing of the age with courage; he does not 

minimize the difficulty of belief; he at- 

tempts to make faith a reasonable thing; 

he is earnest, thoughtful and honest in 

his inquiry ; and he leaves the impression 

of a brave and sincere spirit neither 

rashly radical nor timidly unprogressive. 
at 

The Mongols: A History. By Jeremiah Cur- 
tin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

“If we wish to enter upon a branch of 
inquiry which seems utterly wanting in 
unity and defying any orderly or rational 
treatment, we can hardly choose a better 
one than the history of the Asiatic no- 
mads.” Thus Howorth in the preface 
to his History of the Mongols, in four 
elephantine and closely printed volumes. 
But it is of the very essence of scientific 
or historical inquiry. that it seeks to dis- 
cover the unity and order that lie hid- 
den in the chaos of apparently unrelated 
facts. What method, therefore, ought 
the historian to adopt who wishes to pre- 
sent a detailed account of the vast sweep 
of Mongol conquest, which President 
Roosevelt so forcibly and picturesquely 
summarizes in the “foreword” te the 
book before us? Obviously there is but 
one satisfactory method, namely, that of 
treating the subject as a chapter of world 
history. This would require a presenta- 
tion of the condition of the Mongols be- 
fore they embarked on their conquering 
career, sO as to disclose the causes which 


impelled them to énter upon it; the con- 
dition of the countries which they con- 
quered, exhibiting the weakness which 
made those countries a ready prey to the 
barbarous invaders; and, lastly, the or- 
ganization, military and governmental, 
which enabled the Mongols to extend 
their conquests to so immense a distance 
from their original base and to maintain 
their hold over them for centuries. Only 
in this way would we obtain a section of 
rational history, instead of a confusing 
mass of so-called facts. Judged by this 
standard, Mr. Curtin’s book must be pro- 
nounced a failure. It fulfills none of the 
conditions demanded by modern histori- 
cal methods. Fact and fable are mingled 
without any attempt at criticism and 
without reference to sources, and the 
essential relations of cause and effect are 
entirely ignored. It is a monotonous and 
repulsive narrative of battles and sieges, 
devastation and slaughter. 


& 


The Justice of the Mexican War. By Charles 
H. Owen. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The old prayer that we be delivered 
from our friends is again justified in 
Major Owen’s brief upon the causes 
and results of the Mexican War. De- 
spite the introductory chapter in which 
the author declares and proves his own 
qualifications to sit as judge, and the 
preface, in which he intimates that all 
his errors in “unimportant details” have 
been expurgated by Prof. George Pierce 
Garrison, the volume is eloquent in its 
insistence upon Major Owen’s lack of 
historical training and his ignorance of 
the sources of information. The chief 
attempt of this apology is to show that 
the annexation of Texas was not the re- 
sult of a conspiracy of slaveocracy. We 
admit this cheerfully, since we have long 
believed it; but Major Owen brings no 
new proof, but only iteration. He goes 
on to assert that the treaty extorted 
from Santa Anna in 1836 actually 
quited all claims of Mexico upon 
Texas, so that whatever Texas shoul( 
do in the future Mexico could have no 
grievance. It is hardly worth while, we 
think, to answer this. In the whole re- 
lation between the United States and 
Mexico he finds repeated benevolence. 
and consideration shown to the weaker 
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power. There are many things to be said 
in explanation of the inevitableness of 
the independence of Texas and the Mex- 
ican War, but Major Owen has not said 
them. He resents the charge that the 
frontier was lawless, reckless and ad- 
venturous. Yet these were the qualities 
that subdued a wilderness, with equally 
small regard for rivers, mountains, 
deserts and foreign owners. Frontier 
morality saw no evil in appropriating 
uncultivated lands, and it is far more 
useful to understand this attitude than 
to call it right or wrong. History is 
full of movements which start in vio- 
lence or fraud and end in social good. 
Texas was one of them. There is room 
for a book which shall bear the title of 
this one, but it must be written by a stu- 
dent familiar with the westward move- 
ment and able to discriminate between 
sources of information and opinions of 
irresponsible journalistic historians. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....Those who want to understand some- 
thing of the workings of new inventions will 
find useful the little book just published by 
Van Nostrand ($1.00) on Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony, by W. W. Massie and C. R. 
Underhill. The explanations are simple and 
clear and the descriptions are not overloaded 
with technical details. 


....An earnest book with a striking title is 
Wanted—A Theology, by Rev. Dr. Samuel T. 
Carter (Funk & Wagnalls Co., 75 cents net). 
What Dr. -Carter really wants is a new the- 
ology, a milder and gentler doctrine than the 
old Calvinistic system. Some years ago he 
wanted revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, and he agitated until he got it. Perhaps 
the victory has proved a somewhat empty one, 
because so little attention is paid to the seven- 
teenth century creeds, revised or.unrevised. At 
any rate, Dr. Carter now urges that the whole 
system be thrown out, bag and baggage, and 
that a theology more like that of St. John be 
put in its place. 


....The latest dramatic sensation imported 
from Hungary, The Devil, by Ferenc Molnar, 
which will soon be played all over the coun- 
try, is published in book form by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, New York ($1.00). This is the 
version adapted by Oliver Herford and used 
by the Savage Company. It bears the same 
marks of. haste as the stage production. Gram- 
matical and typographical errors abound, 
speeches are assigned to the wrong persons, 
and even the leading characters are misnamed. 
It is useless to expect people to enjoy reading 
plays when the stage directions are given in 
in such technical terms as “steps down one 
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pace R. C., business of entering” imaginary, 
door,” etc. But it is hardly worth reading any 
way. In fact, unléss one can see George Ar 
liss, of the Fiske Company,-in the title role, h: 
had better let The Devil alone. 


a 
Pebbles 


Ow1nc to the overcrowded condition of ou 
columns, a number of births and deaths hay. 
been unavoidably postponed this week.—Dan 
bury News. 


Turn failure into victory, 
Don’t let your courage fade; 
And if you get a lemon, 
Just make the lemon aid. 
—Tribune Hustler. 


As the brisk philanthropist thrust her fare 
into the cab-driver’s hand she saw that he was 
wet and apparently cold after the half hour of 
pouring rain. “Do you ever take anything 
when you get soaked thru?” she asked. , 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the cabman, with humil- 
ity, “Il generally do.” 

“Wait here in the vestibule,” commanded the 
philanthropist. She inserted her house key in 
the lock, opened the door and vanished, to re- 
appear a moment later. ; 

“Here,” she said, putting a small envelope 
in the man’s outstretched hand. “These are 
two-grain quinine pills; you take two of them 
now and two more in half an hour.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE—So you want to 
marry my daughter. But you don’t know her. 

Impecunious Duke—But I will get a kind 
friend to introduce us. 

A. M.—But you have never seen her. 

I. D.—I have seen you, her father, whom she 
probably resembles. 

A. M.—But you don’t love her. 

I. D.—What matters that? I but want to 
marry her. 

A. M.—But you can’t marry her—there is an 
insuperable obstacle to your wedding her. 

I. D.—There are no insuperable obstacles to 
my determination. 

A. M. (chuckling)—This one is. I haven't 
any daughter.—Baltimore American. 


A BURGLAR was one night engaged in the 
pleasing occupation of stowing a good haul of 
swag in his bag when he was startled by a 
touch on the shoulder, and, turning his head, 
he beheld a venerable, mild-eyed clergyman 
gazing sadly at him. 

“Oh, my brother,” groaned the reverend gen- 
tleman, “wouldst thou rob me? Turn, I be- 
seech you—turn from thy evil ways. Return 
those “stolen goods and depart in peace, for | 
am merciful and forgive. Begone!” 

And the burglar, only too thankful at not 
being given into custody of the police, obeyed 
and slunk swiftly off. ‘ 

Then the good old man carefully and quietly 
packed the swag into another bag and walked 
softly (so as not to disturb the slumber of the 
inmates) out of che house and away into the 
silent night.—The Sun, 
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The Political Campaign 
MANY are asking what is to be the 


effect at the polls in November 
of the Archbold letters, the plight 
of Foraker, the resignations of 
Haskell and Du Pont, and the debate 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan. 
The disclosures and charges made by Mr. 
Hearst have been a blow to both the 
great parties, but it seems to us that, so 
far as the Presidential candidates are di- 
rectly concerned, the Republicans suffer 
less than the Democrats. Mr. Taft gains 
something by the publication now of the 
letter in. which, two months ago, he de- 
clined to enter into an agreement with 
Mr. Foraker. Mr. Bryan loses by the 
proof that he was so easily induced to 
give Governor Haskell offices of much 
importance in the. Denver convention 
and in the National Committee. Mr. 
Foraker was already at variance with a 
great majority of his party; his downfall 
can have little, if any, effect upon its for- 
tunes. On the other hand, Governor 
Haskell was in high. favor, had been the 
chairman of the Piatform Committee and 
Was his party’s treasurer. It had even 


been said that if Mr. Bryan should be 
elected he would be placed at the -head 
of the Treasury Department. We do not 
assume that the Monnett bribery charge 
against him was well founded.’ In that 
case convincing proof cannot be obtain- 
ed, and he is entitled to the benefit of all 
the doubts suggested by the testimony. 
But his record in respect to other mat- 
ters is such that he was unfit for the of- 
fices given to him. with Mr. Bryan’s ap- 
proval and indorsement. 

We accept Mr. Bryan’s assertion that 
he was ignorant of this record, altho it is 
not easy to understand how it escaped his 
attention. There is evidence that a 
statement of it was offered to him near- 
ly a year ago by the editor of a Demo- 
cratic newspaper in Oklahoma and that 
he refused. to receive the statement. He 
tore it up and threw it out of the win- 
dow, the editor says. If Mr. Bryan had 
read the story then, he and his party 
would have avoided a_ serious blunder 
and much annoyance. 

The chief political value of the-recent 
disclosures which relate to Foraker and 
Haskell is in the light they throw upon 
the character and impulses of the two 
candidates. Mr. Taft was told that if 
he should sanction a State Committee 
resolution indorsing himself for the 
Presidency and Mr. Foraker for another 
term in the Senate there would no longer 
be opposition in Ohio and “some other 
States to his nomination. He would not 
consent. “I don’t care for the Presi- 
dency,” said he, “if it has to come by 
compromise with Senator Foraker or any 
one else on a matter of principle.” 

“He has opposed the vital policies and princi- 
ples of the Administration, and in his opposition 
has seized upon and magnified an important but 
incidental matter to embarrass the Administra- 
tion, using in this, without scruple, a blind race 
prejudice to accomplish his main purpose. 

Representing the policies of the Ad 
ministration, IT cannot stultify myself by ac 
quiescence in any proposed compromise which 
necessarily involves the admission that the Re- 
publicans of Ohio regard this fundamental dit- 
ference of opinion as of no importance and one 
that can be waived in the interest of party 
harmony or the settlement of factional dif 
ferences.” 

The Archbold letters have brought to 
light this most commendable - decision. 
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It indicates the character of Mr. Taft, 
and it will not be forgotten. He had no 
knowledge then of the correspondence 
the recent publication of which has 
closed the Senator’s political career. 

On the other hand, Haskell had noto- 
riously been a financial adventurer, whose 
operations in bankrupt railroads brought 
his associates to grief and whose record 
—apart from his action, alleged or 
proved, for the benefit of Standard Oil 
-interests—had been sharply at variance 
with the utterances of the Democratic 
platform and the political creed of Mr. 
Bryan. He won Mr. Bryan’s admiration 
and confidence, and it is understood that 
he could have had charge of the cam- 
paign. He preferred to be treasurer. A 
good judge of men would not have been 
so deceived. A President should be cap- 
able of making a more accurate estimate 
of character and of fitness for office than 
was made by Mr. Bryan in this instance. 
So far as their own action has been 
brought to public attention by the Hearst 
disclosures, Mr. Taft gains and Mr. 
Bryan loses something. 

The effect upon the great body of 
voters is another matter. There are indi- 
cations that something more than. the 
influence of those whom Mr. Rockefeller 
calls “occasional overzealous employees” 
was exerted in both of the old parties by 
the Standard Oil Company. On the one 
hand were Foraker, Sibley and Justice 
Elkin; on the other the voter sees Has- 
kell and McLaurin. The fresh evidence 
that this great corporation was actively 
interested in the “killing” of bills, the 
nomination of judges and prosecutors, 
and the ownership of newspapers, must 
increase the hostility with which it is 
regarded by hosts of people. It is not 
clear, however, in what way or to what 
extent the party figures. in November 
will be affected, altho we may safely pre- 
dict an enlargement of the Socialist total 
and some fresh support for Mr. Hearst’s 
new party. 

While it is true, as we have said, that 
Mr. Taft has been commended to the 
public by his letter of July 20th, he has 
been overshadowed and obscured during 
the last two weeks by the very active 
political prominence of the President. 
We should he glad to see Mr. Taft doing 
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some of the work which Mr. Rooseve!l 
has taken for his own. The President i 
a shrewd and competent politician, bu 
there is danger that continuous yieldin, 
to his desire for the joys of battle wi’! 
somewhat impair the dignity of his hig! 
office. We see Mr. Bryan contendin: 
with the President, not with the oppos- 
ing candidate, Mr. Taft. The President 
should permit Mr. Taft to make at least 
a part of the fight, and if he must take a 
hand, it would be better for him to do it 
thru the agency of Mr. Taft or some 
other trusted representative. A change 
in this direction is required not only by 
a consideration of the fitness of things, 
but also, probably, in the interest of the 
Republican candidate. 


r 
The Constitutional Issue 


l’ROFESSOR BurGEss well improved a 
good opportunity the other day when, in 
his address of welcome to faculties and 
students at Columbia University, he 
spoke of the threatened “revolution” in 
our American political system. No liv- 
ing man knows this system from the 
theoretical and _ historical viewpoints 
more thoroly than Professor. Burgess 
knows it. An authority upon our con- 
stitutional law, he speaks not as a parti- 
san but as a scholar, and with impartial- 
ity he charged both of the great politica! 
parties with unfaithfulness to the funda- 
mental principle of our constitutional 
system. Said he: 


“Both of them have virtually proposed by 
legislative usurpation the gradual development 
of the almighty legislature, the parliamentary 
system, while the system of our republic is, in 
deepest principle. a system of constitutional 
limitations upon both the legislature and the 
executive administered by the courts in b 
half of individual liberty and State autonomy.” 


In thus clearly and authoritatively) 
stating an issue which for a long time 
past thoughtful men in both parties have 
seen to be inevitable, Professor Burgess 
has rendered a public service. It is al- 
ways best under a popular political sys- 
tem that men should know where they 
stand and what they uphold. To this 


‘end it is necessary that the issues upon 
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which they divide should as sharply as 
possible be defined. 

If, then, in our further comment we 
differ with Professor Burgess, it is not 
because we dissent from his precise state- 
ment of the question, but because our 
idea of what the social and political well- 
being of the American nation in this 
twentieth century calls for is not quite 
coincident with his. If we understand 
his thought, Professor Burgess not only 
says that the American constitutional 
system is one of limitations, therein dif- 
fering from a parliamentary system, 
which is true; but he also apparently be- 
lieves, and we judge wishes to be under- 
stood as saying, that our system should 
be maintained as one of superior excel- 
lence. The tendency to change it by 
mere legislation at all events he charac- 
terizes as “a revolution.” 

From this view we must dissent. The 
tendency to modify by legislation and 
judicial complaisance we regard not as 
a revolution but as an evolution, and an 
imperatively necessary evolution if revo- 
lution is to be avoided. Professor Bur- 
gess does not-exactly say, but we trust 
we do not misrepresent him when we as- 
stme that he holds and teaches, that our 
courts do actually administer the con- 
stitutional limitations “in behalf of in- 
(dividual liberty and State autonomy.” 
They do this to a certain extent. Noth- 
ing is easier than to extract from the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 


‘Court numerous cases in which individ- 


ual liberty is maintained against govern- 
mental authority, and State autonomy 
against Congressional action, but the 
fact is not to be ignored that we have a 
lengthening array of decisions in which 
the principle of individual liberty is in- 
terpreted to mean one or another of three 
things, any one of which is perilous to 
popular libertv. These things are, name- 
lv: (1) That as between individual liber- 
tv to live a healthy and unimaimed life. 
to think and speak and move freely on 
the one hand, and individual liberty to 
amass property and to use it as an in- 
dustrial power, on the other hand, the 
liberty to amass and to use property is 
nore important. (2) The extension of 
individual liherty from the natural indi- 
vidual to the artificial person created by 


law until the gigantic corporation can 
plead many of the most important im- 
munities of the weakest natural being. 
(3) The proposition that necesary legis- 
lation for the regulation of a complex in- 
dustrial world—--which did not exist when 
the Constitution was drafted—is uncon- 
stitutional if it curtails individual liberty 
to amass and use property in the interest 
of individual liberty to live, think, speak 
and move. 

We wish to keep well within the limits 
of understatement, and we think that in 
thus stating the present tendencies of 
constitutional interpretation by the Fed- 
eral courts and by many of the State 
courts, we are not guilty of exaggera- 
tion. We are sure that a large propor- 
tion of the American people would state 
the case far more emphatically than we 
have stated it. We are sure that this 
proportion is growing larger year by 
vear, and promises to become a majority 
of such political power that it will find 
ways and means to check the present jur- 
istic tendency to misinterpret individual 
liberty and to thwart the popular will. 

Both the student of political science 
and the practical statesman should, we 
think, look these facts in the face and 
put forth their utmost exertions as lead- 
ers of public opinion to shape the new 
political movement so that it shall act 
constructively and not destructively. 
Professor Burgess says that changes 
which both parties are trying to bring 
about by acts of “ordinary legislation” 
can rightfully be accomplished only by 
constitutional, amendment. This is true, 
but why insist upon this truth and ignore 
the equally important, and at the present 
moment more threatening, truth that the 
framers of the Constitution most un- 
wisely made constitutional amendment 
so exceedingly difficult that the actual 
political forces of the nation at every 
moment threaten to break thru constitu- 
tional barriers which cannot be in a legal 
way removed. 

We believe it to be the supreme duty 
of the master minds of political science, 
like Professor Burgess, to show us how, 
under actual political conditions and in 
the face of our stupendous modern prob- 
lems, we can introduce such flexibility 
into our system of constitutional limita- 
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tions that our further political develop- 
ment shall proceed by evolution rather 
than thru revolution. 


ef 
The Devil’s Pessimism 

Tue Devil and all his works are hav- 
ing a hard time of it just now. There 
has never been a time since slavery was, 
in the words of Scripture, “buried with 
the burial of an ass and cast out without 
the walls of the city,” that questions of 
right and wrong have been so definitely 
before our people, and so many defeats 
have been suffered by old offenders 
against justice and right. Even the de- 
bated questions of national policy, such 
as tariff and the protection of bank de- 
posits, are made moral questions, and the 
people are told that this is right and that 
is wrong. We hear it sometimes said 
that religion is failing in its influence on 
the people. We suspect that such an as- 
sertion gives the Devil no satisfaction so 


long as he sees that he is being beaten on 
so many fields of public conflict. 

There ‘was, first, the race-track gam- 
bling fight in the State of New York. It 
was a fair fight, and the Devil was utter- 
ly routed. He did not expect to be. He 
had his forces all in the field, every ally 


giving him aid. But they were driven 
back in defeat, and not a few taken pris- 
oners to grace the victor’s triumph. And 
the people have endorsed the victory and 
renominated their leaders. 

On a smaller scale we have had, last 
week, the same defeat of corrupt boss 
rule in the nominations for State Senator 
and sheriff in the metropolis of New Jer- 
sey, where the people have plainly said 
that they wished the laws enforced, and 
no alliance made by corrupt party lead- 
ers with sordid vice. 

But a much more spectacular defeat is 
that which long established and profitable 
wrong has suffered in Georgia. A ter- 
rible system of leasing the convicts has 
prevailed for many years. It was the re- 
establishment on a smaller scale of 
slavery. The labor of convicts was sold 
at auction, and the profit to the State was 
a large reduction of taxation for the sup- 
port of education. The lessees were 
guiity of the greatest cruelty. The pris- 
oners were in convict camps, beaten- with 
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whips, and not a few were murdered for 
failure to do all the tasks required. 
Even worse, the profit from selling the 
prisoners was a temptation to impose 
long terms, and to convict for trivial 
offenses, so as to supply the lessees with 
profitable labor. Even those men who 
were appointed by the State to see that 
the prisoners received fair treatment 
were in the pay of the lessees and parties 
to every cruelty. At last the State was 
aroused. A special session of the legis- 
lature was called. Notwithstanding the 
demand of the lessees, whose millions 
were at stake, and notwithstanding the 
cry that there was no source from which 
to restore the revenue which would be 
lost, the legislature has voted to abolish 
the system, and to put the convicts to 
work on the public roads under public 
supervision. One of. our greatest na- 
tional scandals thus comes to an end, and 
the Devil is sore. 

Not to mention other illustrations we 
must refer to the action last week of the 
legislature of Indiana on the question of 
county local option, where Governor 
Hanby has gained a victory like that of 
Governor Hughes. To the surprise of 
all the politicians the members of the 
lower house followed the Senate in pass- 
ing the bill, because they could not with- 
stand the demand of the people for 
the liberty to close the saloons; even tho 
some of them did it most unwillingly and 
declared that it ended their political 
career. This is only a stage in the tem- 
perance movement which is passing all 
over the country and which is now 
sweeping Indiana and Illinois, so that 
brewers and distillers in despair are try- 
ing to make their resorts more decent to 
the public eye till the people shall go to 
sleep again. But just now they are in 
the depths of pessimism. 

It is a day of square deals, of ele- 
mental righteousness, of Roosevelt’s ser- 
mons, of rebates and free passes forbid- 
den, of newer moral standards in busi- 
ness, of forced resignations of political 
leaders; a day when the records of can- 
didates are strictly examined, and when 
legislatures are searching for old abuses ; 
a day when men’ of the “New Idea” and 
of civic reforms are jubilant and stern, 
and when the Devil is in the dumps. 
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Church Union in India 


On the 25th of July last there was 
consummated in Madras a union of the 
Christians of all Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists in South India, excepting 
those connected with the smali mission 
of the Church of Scotland, and two or 
three independent churches. The new 
body is called “The United Church of 
South India,” and it brings into organic 
* union a community of 140,000 Christians, 
22,000 being communicant members. 

For the last eight years and more min- 
isters and laymen representing the mis- 
sions and churches of four large societies 
have been working in the interest of this 
organic union. In 1901 the Madura Mis- 
sion of the American Board appointed a 
conference committee to take steps for a 
union of the Indian churches of that mis- 
sion with those of the missions of the 
london Missionary Society. This ter- 
minated in the organization in 1905 of 
the “General Union of the United 
Churches of Southern India.” In this 
union were brought together the Indian 
churches of four missions, the Madura 
and Jaffna missions of the- American 
soard, and the Travancore and South 
India missions of the London Society. 

Before this movement began a similar 
movement was taking place among the 
Presbyterians. The Arcot Mission of 
the Reformed Church of America took 
the initiative in steps that brought to- 
gether their own churches and those of 
the United Free Church of Scotland’s 
mission in the region of Madras. Thus 
was formed the South Indian United 
Church. 

The 


South Indian United Church 
helped to organize in 1904 the Presby- 
terian Church in India, which brought to- 
gether into organic union nearly all the 


many Presbyterian bodies of India. But 
by doing so the South India body gave up 
its separate organization and became the 
South India Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in India. 

Now the interesting thing is that dur- 
ing all these parallel movements’ none of 
the parties interested regarded the unions 
consummated as final. As far back as 
1902 an informal meeting of committees 
representing both the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies was held to consider 
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the wider union. Then when the South 
India United Church entered the Presby- 
terian Church in North India as the 
South India Synod of that Church, it did 
so with the proviso that whenever the 
way should be open for it to unite with 
the United Churches of Southern India, 
liberty should be given to it to do so. 
This the Presbyterian Church not only 
agreed to, but promised to bid their 
brethren Godspeed in such a happy con- 
summation, realizing that a union of 
Christians in the south, where languages 
were not so different, and distances not 
so great, would mean much more than 
union with others all over India. This 
kindly promise of the Presbyterian 
Church was cordially fulfilled, and in De- 
cember, 1907, the South India Synod 
was released from its ties to the larger 
body. 

All preliminary steps having -been 
taken thru separate action and by joint 
committee, the General Union of the 
United Churches and the South India 
Synod, being in different parts of the 
same church building, came together 
singing “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name,” and organized under the joint 
leadership of the presiding officers of the 
two bodies. 

The object of this union is declared to 
be “to bind the churches together into 
one body, with a view to developing a 
self-supporting, self-governing, and self- 
propagating Indian Church, which shall 
present a united living testimony to 
Christ, and worthily represent to the 
world the Christian ideal.” 

A Confession of Faith was adopted 
containing five articles. Two notes are 
attached to this Confession, which are 
as follows: 

“Note 1.—As the Confession is a human in- 
strument, it is understood that persons: assent- 
ing to it do not commit themselves to every 
word or phrase, but accept it as a basis of 
union, and as embodying substantially the vital 
truths held in common by the uniting churches. 

“Note 2—The South India United Church 
reserves to itself the right to revise its general 
Confession of Faith whenever the consensus of 
opinion of the united body demands it.” 

The “constitution” of the United 
Church states that it “administers its 
affairs through local churches, church 
councils, and a General Assembly. 

The church councils have the over- 
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sight and*care'of the’churches: The 
General Assembly assumes no authority 
per se over the churches, but will con- 
sider references that come to it thru and 
with the approval of the church coun- 
cils. In this way liberty is given to those 
that wish it thru church councils, and 
authority is placed with the General As- 
sembly for those who want it thru the 
same church councils. 

The results of this union are likely to 
he realized more and more fully as the 
years go by. At present missionaries and 
Indians scattered all over the Madras 
Presidency, and speaking Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Canarese separately, but 
getting together thru the English lan- 
guage, fee] that they are one in Christ as 
never before. But as they proceed the 
missionary element will decrease in the 
churches and the Indian element in- 
crease. And they will find that, instead 


of moving on diverging lines, as they 
were in danger of doing before, they are 
moving on converging lines of brother- 


hood and mutual recognition. 

Nor is this union to be regarded as 
final. At the General Assembly in Mad- 
ras there was a delegate from the Pres- 
byterian Church in India who was di- 
tected by his Church to seek federation 
with the United Church. There were 
also representatives from the British 
Wesleyan and American Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches, who, tho they could not 
see their way for organic union just now, 
were cordial in expressing their -readi- 
ness for federation forthwith. And a 
good Baptist brother also came to indi- 
cate his joy in what had been accom- 
plished. The Assembly promptly ap- 
pointed a committee on federation and 
union, and will meet all other bodies 
more than half way in uniting the differ- 
ent branches of Christ’s Church. 

The criticism has been made on the 
new creed adopted by the union of the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians of 
South India that it would not suffice for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; for 
conversion, regeneration, “The fruits of 
the Spirit,” the “witness of the Spirit,” 
and the danger of “falling away” after 
conversion are not mentioned. We have 
read the creed carefully, and the com- 
plaint is only partly justified. We find 
this passage: 

“The Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of 
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Life,» maketh us partakers, of} salvation, em- 
lightening our minds, convincing us of our 
sins, persuading us to accept Jesus Christ, and 
working in us the fruits of righteousness.” 
The above is a sufficient definition of 
regeneration, and the words in italics are 
suggested by the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism. Certainly “the fruits of 
righteousness” are here said to be fruits 
of the- Spirit. There is nothing said 
about “falling away,” or the “witness of 
the Spirit.” The former is not essential, 
and the latter is given to but few Chris- 
tians. There might have been a more 
definite utterance on conversion, but it is 
implied plainly enough in the article on 
regeneration, for “convincing” of sin 
and the persuasion “to accept Jesus 
Christ,” followed by “the fruits of right- 
eousness” embrace all that is meant by 
conversion. Nevertheless we wish that 
the creed of four hundred words had 
been reduced to one hundred, or to fifty. 
Jesus reduced it to less than twenty. 


st 
An Editorial to Order 


WE have received a letter from a lady 
in Michigan asking us as a favor to pub- 
lish an editorial the first week in October 
on “Magazines: Their Scope and Influ- 
ence.” She says she wants “an authori- 
tative opinion for the benefit of a literary 
club” and she appends some complimen- 
tary remarks about this magazine, which 
our modesty will not permit us to quote, 
but does not prevent us from mention- 
ing. 

Now we would not like to establish a 
precedent in this matter, for we might 
be called upon to write on something we 
know nothing about, but this happens to 
be a subject in which we are deeply in- 
terested, and the assurance that an edi- 
torial will have one reader is a strong 
inducement to comply with this unusual 
request. An editor is like a lecturer 
with a stereopticon ; he has to go on talk- 
ing into the dark hall, altho he sometimes 
feels that the audience is asleep or had 
slipt out when the lights were turned 
down. 

The advertiser keys his contribution to 
the magazine. If he gets a thousand let- 
ters addrest “Andrew J. Smith” and five 
hundred addrest “A. Jackson Smith” he 
knows that he is influencing twice as 
many people thru one periodical as thru 
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the other. _ If the editor had laid on -his 
desk every week a statement reading 
“Editorial I, 3,719 votes changed. Ed. 
II, 1,424 persons inspired, 523 dis- 
gusted. Ed. III, 16,388 eyes opened,” 
he would not be so much in the 
dark about the scope of his influence. 
As it is, his influence crosses too many 
others for him to disentangle it. 

About the influence of modern Amer- 
ican magazines, as a whole, however, 
there can be no question. They have, to 
a large éxtent, fallen heir to the power 
exerted. formerly by pulpit, lyceum, par- 
liamentary debates and daily newspapers 
in the molding of public opinion, the de- 
velopment of new issues, and dissemina- 
tion of information bearing on current 
questions. The newspapers, while they 
have become more efficient as newspa- 
pers, that is, more timely, more compre- 
hensive, more evenhanded, more detail- 
ed, and, on the whole, more accurate, 
have relinquisht, or at least subordi- 
nated, the purpose of their founders, 


which was generally to ‘ make people 
think with the editor and do what he 


wanted them to do. The editorials, once 
the most important feature of a daily pa- 
per, are rarely so now. They have be- 
come in many cases mere casual com- 
ment, in some have been altogether elim- 
inated, in others so neutralized and inof- 
fensive that a man who had bought a 
certain daily for a year might be puzzled 
if vou asked him its political, religious 
and sociological views. He would not 
be in doubt if asked what his favorite 
magazine was trying to accomplish in 
the world. Unless it is a mere periodical 
of amusement it is likely to have a defi- 
nite purpose, even tho it be nothing more 
than opposition to some other magazine. 
lf a magazine attacks Mrs. Eddy an- 
other gallantly rushes to her defense. If 
one gets to seeing things at night, the 
other becomes anti-spirituous. If the 
first acquires the muckraking habit, the 
complementary organ publishes an “Up- 


lift Number” that oozes optimism from . 


every paragraph. 

The modern editor does not sit in his 
easy chair, writing essays and sorting 
over the manuscripts that are sent in by 
his contributors. He goes hunting for 
things. The magazine staff is coming 
to be a group-of specialists of similar 
views, but diverse talents, who are as- 
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signed to, work up a particular subject, 
perhaps a year or two before anything is 
published, and who spend that time in 
travel and research among the printed 
and living sources of information. 

If the reader has an old copy of Frank 
Leslie’s Magazine, let him get it out and 
lay it beside the American Magazine, 
which is the same periodical, except that 
everything about it is different. It had 
no purpose, no principles to defend, no 
particular interest in vice or virtue. 
Its descendant, the American, is, on the 
contrary, very much in earnest about 
certain things; it is not afraid of the 
charge of offensive partisanship; it 
rather likes to handle live wires, and its 
serials, tho not entirely devoid of im- 
aginative and sensational elements, deal 
with real people and living issues. 

THE INDEPENDENT has not been 
obliged to make such a radical change 
in its character, for it was founded 
for the purpose of doing  some- 
thing more than merely to amuse 
and simply to instruct, and it has 
been reasonably consistent in pursuing 
this ideal during the sixty years of its 
life. It has been our aim—and we be- 
lieve it is coming to be the aim of all pe- 
riodicals of the serious class—to supply 
the reader with material for thought on 
subjects of importance to him and to as- 
sist him in the formation of correct opin- 
ions from it. A magazine should be a 
storehouse of ammunition for the battles 
being fought from day to day. It should 
help the people who are doing things 
that are worth while. 

It is sometimes said that the magazine 
is driving the book out of existence. 
That is not correct, because more books 
are publisht every year, but it is true 
that they ate becoming less important in 
comparison with periodical literature. In 
some of the most vital and progressive 
departments of modern thought books 
have been practically eliminated. Take 
science, for example. If you go into the 
chemical library of a large university you 
will see the walls lined with shelves full 
of sets of journals, but you will find only 
a dozen or so books, and of these the 
only ones used much are dictionaries or 
compendiums, mere indexes to the peri- 
odicals. If you go into the workroom of 
some great leader of thought, a states- - 
man, preacher, sociologist, editor, edu- 
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cator or author, you will find stacks of 
unbound pamphlets, files of clippings 
and yards of magazines, but very few 
books in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He doubtless has plenty of books, not in 
his ‘‘den,” but stored in the formal 
library in glass cases to keep the dust off. 
In fact, it would not be altogether unfair 
to estimate a man’s intellectual activity 
by the ratio of unbound to bound vol- 
umes in his working library. We could 
also say, without an exaggerated exag- 
geration, that the librarian most useful 
to his community is the one who makes 
most use of his periodical index. 

The superstition still lingers, however, 
that there is something magical about a 
binding to enhance the value of its con- 
tents, notwithstanding the fact that now- 
adays most ideas of importance appear 
first in periodicals. A large and increas- 
ing proportion of our books are merely 
collections of magazine articles by the 
same author or on the same subject, and 
in some cases putting them in pasteboard 
covers is like putting them in coffins, 
signifying that their life and usefulness 
are over. The magazine represents in- 
tellectual activity in its terminal bud. Its 
function is to work over old plots into 
new stories, to rewrite biography and 
history in accordance with the taste of 
the times, to resurrect forgotten truths, 
to make crude information palatable, to 
convert abstract science into applied sci- 
ence, to throw a searchlight into dark 
corners of the earth and dark spots of 
our civilization, to start new movements 
and to guide old ones, to wake up people 
who are asleep by sounding the burglar 
alarm, to twist around the heads of those 
who are looking backward over their 
shoulder ; in short, to inspire, to instruct 
and to interest. 

S 


Cholera Possibilities 


THE papers for the past week have 
had much to say about the spread of 
cholera in Russia, the scare at Berlin, the 
precautions being taken at Hamburg to 
prevent its importation to America, and 
the general feeling of unrest that has de- 
developed along lines of traffic from the 
East lest this old folk-epidemic should 
succeed in gaining a foothold. With the 
confidence born of never having seen a 
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_ great epidemic, very probably most intel- 


ligent people are inclined to think that 
the cholera scare is. overdone and that 
there is little if any need of worrying 
about the possibilities of a serious cholera 
epidemic. While the advance of modern 
medicine has probably put us in a posi- 
tion to be able to rest easy with regard 
to this scourge, which used to carry off 
thousands and even hundreds of thou- 
sands within a century of our own time, 
there is no reason on the other hand, but, 
on the contrary, much danger in any 
self - complacent feeling of security that 
jnight lead to the neglect of the most 
stringent precautions. Cholera has still 
all its old power to kill and its elusive ca- 
pacity to spread almost before its pres- 
ence is realized. The present situation 
furnishes abundant evidence of that. 

It was only about the beginning of 
July that there began to be suspicions 
that a rise in the death rate from diar- 
rheic diseases in certain parts of the 
East meant that cholera was getting into 
the lines of commerce. The disease is 
probably endemic in certain portions of 
India, but ordinarily is kept well con- 
fined. Suspicious cases occurred at 
Hong Kong,and about eight weeks ago.a 
number of similar cases in Manila. It 
was not until the end of July, however, 
that the microbe which is now known to 
cause Asiatic cholera, the spirillum or 
comma bacillus (so called because of its 
corkscrew - like or comma form), de- 
scribed by Koch in 1884, was demon- 
strated to be present. Now it is known 
to have spread to ten provinces; some 
two thousand cases have occurred, with 
probably over a thousand deaths. In the 
province of Pangasinan there had been 
before the tst of September some 700 
cases, with nearly 350 deaths. In Misa- 
mis there had been 265 cases and 89 
deaths. Other provinces were not so 
widely infected, and yet the death rate 
was even higher, showing the extreme 
malignity of the disease. In Nueva 
Ercija there were 170 cases reported, 
with 130 deaths. In Ilocos Sur there 
were 118 cases and 87 deaths. 

The United States Public Health Re- 
ports for the past week show that cholera 
is epidemic at Hankow, and that there 
were probably very many cases of it in 
China, and that it is very liable to get 
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into the commercial routes thru Hong 
Kong. The United States Consul at 
Nagasaki has telegraphed that there is 
cholera at Moji and at Yamaguchi-ken, 
and one case has been reported from To- 
kushima. These are the official reports 
of two weeks ago, and since then the 
newspapers have brought some definite 
details of the spread of cholera in Japan. 
In Russia the situation is even more 
alarming. Suspicious cases began to 
occur in the eastern provinces early in 
August. Before September Ist Astra- 
khan and Saratov had each had over 100 
cases, with a mortality of about 50 per 
cent. Then Odessa began to report cases 
that first looked suspicious and then 
proved to be true Asiatic cholera. As 
soon as suspicion was aroused it was 
found that a number of cases of a diar- 
rheic disease proving rapidly and large- 
ly fatal was occurring in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg and that the death rate had 
been increased by it. On September 


1oth there were known to be fifteen cases 
in St. Petersburg. Since then the dis- 


éase has, for the time at least, run from 
under control, has spread to most of the 
quarters of the city, and cases have been 
reported in the barracks and even, it is 
said, in the palace of the Emperor and 
the palaces of the Grand Dukes. 

There is every reason for being so- 
licitous about the further spread of the 
disease. Cholera has lost none of its old 
power to spread almost before its pres- 
ence is recognized. It is true that in the 
one serious recent experience in a thoro- 
ly organized city, the disease was got 
well under control, but the epidemic at 
Hamburg in 1892-3 cost the lives of 
thousands of citizens before the epidemic 
subsided. On the other hand, there is 
the greatest possible encouragement in 
the fact that by careful quarantine pre- 
cautions, tho Hamburg is at the present 
time more closely united commercially 
with every part of the world than any 
other city, the disease was not allowed to 
spread. A few cases were observed in 
ports in connection with Hamburg, as, 
for instance, in New York itself, but 
quarantine regulations prevented its 
Spread, and at no time was there any se- 
rious danger of an epidemic. This is a 
striking triumph of modern medicine, 
but it must not be forgotten that the con- 
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quest of the disease is absolutely de- 
pendent on the knowledge of how to 
combat the malady and then’ the legal 
power to enforce quarantine and health 
regulations. 

It is the lack of proper organization .in 
this matter in the East and in certain 
portions of Russia that has allowed the 
disease to gain a foothold. It is the same 
set of causes that is keeping plague alive 
as a menace to the world in the East. 
Plague used to cause its millions of 
deaths in the unregulated medieval 
towns, but in our twentieth century it is 
causing millions of deaths in India, 
where old-time conditions prevail. Dur- 
ing the last three months there have been 
some 15,000 cases, with over 12,000 
deaths, in the Punjab alone; in Bombay 
presidency and Sindh there have been 
4,500 cases, with 3,750 deaths; the ex- 
treme virulence of the disease will per- 
haps best be realized from the fact that 
in Burmah there have been 1,619 cases, 
with 1,591 deaths. This is a mortality of 
98.2 per cent. Altogether in India there 
have been nearly 25,000 cases of plague 
and 20,500 deaths. This gives one an 
idea what sort of conditions might pre- 
vail in Western countries only for our 
quarantine and _ health regulations. 
Plague succeeded in finding an entrance 
into certain of the ports of South Amer- 
ica over a year ago and has never been 
completely eradicated. It now exists in 
probably a dozen different South Amer- 
ican ports, and cases of the disease are 
being constantly reported from La 
Guayra and Caracas, where government 
conditions are not favorable for the en- 
forcement of quarantine regulations. 

There does not seem to be much need 
for alarm with regard to cholera, but 
there is every reason to insist on the en- 
forcement of quarantine regulations, no 
matter how costly from a commercial 
sense these may be. It is at moments 
like these that the value of our quaran- 
tine service, marine hospital reports and 
our health departments are brought 
Sometimes when the citi- 
zen is inclined to think that health regu- 
lations are meticulous in their nicety, sit- 
uations like the present might be made 
to remind him that it is the little things 
that count in disease, and it is only by 
the minutest precautions that these little 
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things can be kept from producing very 
large results of°extremely'serious dam~ 
age to men. 
Js 

Out of Judge Taft’s 
letter, written in July, 
1907, and just made 
public by President Roosevelt, we quote 
one sentence. He had been asked to con- 
sent to an agreement, at the time when 
his name was being presented for the 
Presidency, and when it was essential 
that he get the support of his own 
State, an agreement by which Foraker 
and the party machine controlled by the 
Senator should support his claims, in re- 
turn for Mr. Taft’s support of Senator 
Foraker for re-election to the Senate. 
Judge Taft-refused, to the surprise of his 
political friends. Thus he wrote: “I 
don’t care for the Presidency if it has to 
come by compromise with Senator For- 
aker or any one else in a matter of prin- 
ciples.” It was not written epigrammat- 


Better Be Right 
Than President 


ically for public approval and quotation, 
but it matches precisely in sharp sentiment 


the words of Henry Clay-more than once 
repeated, “I had rather be right than be 
President.” He said it in the Senate 
when discussing the Missouri Compro- 
mise. He said it twenty years before 
when he had consulted Senator Preston, 
of South Carolina, on a speech he was to 
make in the Senate. Senator Preston 
questioned the effect of such a speech on 
his chances for the Presidency, and his 
answer was: “I did not send for you to 
ask what might be the effect of the pro- 
posed movement on my prospects, but 
whether it was right. I had rather be 
right than be President.” The words 
have thundered down the decades, and 
will be repeated as long as the people 
elect Presidents. Mr. Taft’s declaration 
is just as worthy of praise as Mr. Clay’s, 
just as self-denying. Mr. Clay did not 
get the Presidency; Mr. Taft may not; 
but each has deserved it. They are not 
of the class of another Ohio statesman, 
Congressman Springer. He had made a 
speech on some subject, and Thomas B. 
Reed followed, and red in his drawl- 
ing, rasping tones a speech of Springer’s 
deiivered a year or two before in which 
he had argued the direct contrary to his 
present speech. ‘‘A man has the right to 
change his mind,” said Mr. Springer. “I 
had rather be right than President.” 
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“Well, you’ll be.neither,” again drawled 
the shan from Maine. ' fare 

SJ 

The Appeal to Reason 
is a journal which rep- 
resents the Social- 
ist party. It declares that it will dis- 
tribute a million copies of an issue de- 
voted to showing that the Republican 
party is in league with the Catholic 
Church, that the Catholic Church is the 
foe of all liberty, that the settlement of 
the Friars’ land dispute in the Philip- 
pines was a bribe for Catholic votes, and 
that Mr. Taft’s mission to Rome to settle 
the question with’ the Vatican was a 
shocking and servile betrayal of public 
trust. All this does not seem much to 
disturb Mr. Taft. In an address last Sun- 
day before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in St. Paul he takes pleasure 
in his part in this business and says: 

“I went to Rome and effected a general un- 
derstanding as to what was to be done, and 
was prepared when the Apostolic Delegate 
came to the Philippines to close with him, after 
a great deal of negotiation, the contracts o1 
settlement which, I do not think it too much to 
say, brought about a result which was both just 
to the Church and to the people of the islands 
and to the Government of the United States in 
that jurisdiction. 

“I venture to think that but for the spirit of 

tolerance both on the part of the Protestant 
denominations and the Roman Catholic Church 
that now prevails in this country such a result 
could not have been obtained. It is due to the 
spirit of Christian tolerance, and it is a condi- 
tion in which we should all rejoice.” 
We stand by Mr. Taft’s action in the 
Friars’ land matter. It was his business 
to go to Rome, to headquarters, to settle 
the troubles. The attitude of Protestants 
and Catholics was creditable to both. It 
is amusing to see these bitter attacks on 
the one side for his good will to Catho- 
lics, and from Illinois and North Caro- 
lina almost equal opposition because he 
has followed his father’s Unitarian faith. 
There is equal intolerance from the most 
extreme opposites of faith. 


The Extremes of 
Intolerance 


At Ports mouth, 
N. H., on Septem- 
ber 15th to 17th, 
was celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of what, in all probability, is the 
oldest religious newspaper in the world. 
On September tst, 1808, the Rev. Elias 
Smith published in Portsmouth his Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty, the name of which 


Centennial of 
Religious Journalism 














is significant .of its purpose and times, 
and which continues publication at Day- 
ton, Ohio, as the organ of The Christian 
Connection. For not far from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, doubtless 
influenced by the political freedom in 
state affairs, Methodists of the South be- 
came impatient with the Methodist hie- 
rarchy, and Presbyterians of the West 
wrote the “Last Will and Testament” of 
their presbytery. Baptists of the North 
also broke thru their Church exclusive- 
ness, and all came out of their respective 
denominations -endeavoring to form 
Churches of greater fraternity and more 
in harmony with republican institutions. 
Much to their surprise they heard of 
people in other parts of the country that 
were believing and attempting the same 
things, and as one result was born the 
“Christian” denomination, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men have a right to interpret the 
Bible for themselves. One of the leaders 
in this movement was Elias Smith, the 
editor and publisher of The. Herald of 
Gospei Liberty, but the idea of a religious 
newspaper was not original with him. 
He gives that honor cheerfully to one of 
his friends, a Congressman of that day, 
the Hon. Isaac Wilber, of Little Comp- 


ton, R. 1., who offered to furnish funds - 


to help in its publication. But Smith did 
not desire this, stating frankly that he 
feared he would not be entirely free to 
sav what he pleased if another owned the 
paper. The anniversary program and 
exercises showed in a remarkable way 
the progress that has been made in reli- 
gious history in those things for which 
Smith so valiantly contended. For his 
days were stirring, debates were warm in 
more ways than one; sometimes it was 
necessary for Smith to have the bodily 
protection of the law. The Baptists excom- 
municated him one hundred years ago, 
but today the Rev. Jos. S. Swaim, editor 
of. The Watchman, brought fraternal 
greetings, and Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, Unitarians and Universalists added 
their good wishes, while both the con- 
servative and the liberal wing of the 
Christian Connection were-represented by 
three members of the denominational 
family of the Summerbells. There were 
some historical. incidents that were 
known, but not emphasized. Elias Smith 
scandalized his fellow heretics by becom- 
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ing Universalist in his belief. For this 
his brethren promptly tried to discipline 
him, and could hardly become reconciled, 
even when he repudiated this doctrine. 
Every family has certain historical inci- 
dents that they are willing to pass over 
lightly, and probably the “Christians” do 
not have a monopoly in this respect. 
Elias Smith embraced Universalism four 
times. How could such actions be, looked 
upon with the least degree of tolerance 
by any one? Little did Smith care. His 
outspoken fearlessness, his hot honesty 
and his great abilities, made him a natu- 
ral leader. He always felt that he clung 
to the Bible, and gave it first place in 
authority. Yet he must have seen the 
humor of the situation, for one of the 
historical anecdotes told at the centennial 
was that when Smith was asked by a very 
pious lady how, if the truth of the Bible 
was one and the same thing, he could 
change in his theology so frequently. His 
answer was, “The Bible is like a fiddle. 
You can get out of it any tune that you 
want.” Thus Portsmouth was a hundred 
years ago the herald of Gospel liberty, as 
in these late years it has been the herald 
of the gospel of peace—sub libertate 
quietem. Jw 

It is a magnificent 
A Coast Boulevard scheme which is pro- 

posed by friends of 
good roads in New Jersey and favored 
by Governor Fort, to connect what 
stretches of good roads now exist along 
the coast line so as to create a grand 
boulevard from New York to Philadel- 
phia, and all under the control of the 
State. But this involves something more 
than mere road-making, for the sea is 
constantly washing away the coast and 
carrying the sand to Staten Island and 
Long Island. There is required also a 
system of bulkheads and jetties, such as 
have already been built to protect Atlan-- 
tic City. The building of such a boule- 
vard, sure to be connected with interior 
cities, would pay in money. The license 
fees of automobiles alone paid into the 
New Jersey treasury more than all the 
money spent in the repair of its roads. 
Half a dozen States have commissions 
empowered to direct the building of good 
roads. Every State ought to centralize 
this work and not leave it to local road- 
masters, who often make the passage 
thru a town a penance. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual 


Tue Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
which has just moved into its new 
building, as pictured above, was incor- 
porated in 1851. The company’s first 
home was a single room in the Foot 
Block, corner of Main and State streets. 
A five-story building; erected by the 
company in 1866-7, was subsequently 
occupied. It was located at 413 Main 
street, and its occupancy began in 1867. 
A: third home was in the new building 
on the corner of Main and State streets. 
The- new room of the board of di- 
rectors occupies the same space as the 
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one room which was the company’s first 
home. The company will occupy the 
second, third, fourth and fifth floors and 
one-half of the basement. The sixth, 
seventh and eighth floors will be rented 
until they are needed by the company. 
The building is eight stories high, and is 
modern in every respect. The ground 
floor has been leased for banking use. 
The president of the company is John A. 
Hall, who succeeded Colonel M. V. B. 
Edgerly, after his death in 1895. There 
have been but four presidents, namely, 
Caleb Rice, E. H. Bond, M. V. B. 
Edgerly and John A. Hall. The growth 
of the company: has been pronounced 
during the last ten years. 





INSURANCE 


The Control. of the Washington 


Life Passes 

A Magjority of the stock of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company was sold 
last week, and the holdings of Levi P. 
Morton and his associates, including 
Thomas F. Ryan, Harry Payne Whitney 
and others, are now controlled by Wil- 
liam C. Baldwin, whi is president and 
general manager of the Pittsburgh’ Life 
and Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, and 
a group of bankers and Pittsburgh busi- 
ness men for the most part affiliated with 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company. 

Following the sale of the stock the new 
purchasers took formal possession of the 
Washington Life. The officers who sev- 
ered their connection with this insurance 
company last week were John Tatlock, 
president ; Charles H. Allen, first vice- 
president; T. T. Johnston, second vice- 
president; J. W. B. Vandewater, secre- 
tary. All the directors resigned except 
Paul Fuller, Samuel P. Colt, R. C. Lef- 
fingwell and James A. Parker. Samuel 


B. Clarke sold his stock early in the week 


and ceased to be a director. The other 
directors who resigned were Richard 
Billings, George M. Hard, Henry S. 
Herrman, Charles H. Allen, Dumont 
Clarke, William A. Street, Harry Payne 
Whitney, William Corcoran Eustis, Wal- 
ter S. Johnston, Levi P. Morton, Win- 
throp Rutherfurd, Valentine P. Snyder, 
and John Tatlock. 

The new officers of the Washington 
Life Insurance Company are: President, 
William C. Baldwin; first vice-president, 
W. Howard Nimick, vice-president of 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company ; 
second vice-president, James H. Mahan, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Life; sec- 
retary, F. C. -Parsons, controller - of 
the Pitsburgh Life. These men have had 
long experience in the life insurance 
business. Mr. Baldwin began sixteen 
years ago with the Equitable and after- 
ward became head of the New York Life 
Insurance Company’s agency in _Pitts- 
burgh. He started the Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust Company six years ago. Mr. 
Mahan, who for fourteen years had been 
with the New York Life, also went with 
the Pittsburgh company when it was in- 
corporated. Mr. Parsons was in the con- 
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troller’s office of the New York Life for — 
twenty years before going to the new 
company. 

The new directors of the Washington 
Life, all of whom represent Pittsburgh 
business and financial interests, are W. C. 
McCausland, V. Q. Hickman, W. C. 
Baldwin, James Carothers, John H. Mur- 
doch, W. H. Nimick, James H. Mahan, 
Abner U. Howard, Frank Ewing, F. C. 
Parsons, F. E. Montgomery, Charles H. 
Pascoe, W. C. Metcalfe, Morton A. How- 
ard, H. B. Heylman, Clarence E. Mundy 
and Eugene H. Brock. 

The terms of the sale were not made 
public, but it is generally understood that 
ex-Governor Morton and his associates 
came out about even on their investment 
of four years ago. 

The Washington Life i is one of the old- 
est insurance companies in the country. 
It is capitalized at $600,000. It writes 
only non-participating business, having 
elected to do this class of business under 
the Armstrong law some time ago, The 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company 
writes only participating business, but by 
means of its control of the Washington 
Life it can write both classes, according 
to the wishes of the insured, the partici- 
pating policy being written in one, and 
the non-participating policy in the other 
company. The Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
Company is only six years old, but in 
that time it has built up a total of $27,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. It has 
been announced that under last week’s 
deal the companies will be kept separate 
except for the convenient arrangement 
that both will use the same agency force. 
This will render possible many economies 
in operation. 

President Baldwin said that at present 
the Washington Life had $54,000,000 in 
outstanding insurance. At the begin- 
ning of the year the company carried 
$57,000,000. 

It was reported that Mr. Tatlock, the 
outgoing president of the Washington 
Life, might return to the business, -in 
which he is an expert. He went with the 
Washington Life four years ago, when 
William A. Brewer, Jr., resigned from 
the presidency, and has given the com- 
pany of which he now ceases to bé presi- 
dent a remarkably efficient administration, 


























Farm Prosperity 


In the three leading grain market 
cities of the Middle West the price of 
wheat for immediate delivery is now 
above one dollar a bushel, altho a heavy 
movement to market is in progress. A 
considerable advance has taken place 
since July 1st. Corn at Chicago is sell- 
ing at 79% cents. Prices of farm prod- 
ucts have for some time been singularly 
high, altho general business conditions, 
as everybody knows, have been far from 
satisfactory since October last. There is 
no indication at present of a decline; on 
the contrary, still higher figures are pre- 
dicted, altho the grain crops are on the 
whole larger than last year’s. Consum- 
ers feel the burden, but the farmers thru- 
out a large part of the country have been 
fortunate. It is not surprising that ob- 
serving travelers have found in the agri- 
cultural districts of the Middle West 
scarcely any indicaticn of that depression 
which has affected so many interests else- 
where. The profits of Western farming 
have suggested investments which excite 
the wonder of travelers accustomed to 
find strict economy and much self denial 
in farm life. Political speakers address- 
ing audiences in counties where there is 
no town or village of more than 3,000 
population see hundreds coming to the 
meetings in motor cars. 
orators reported last week that he had 
seen an acre of such cars grouped in 
front of a circus tent out in Central Kan- 
_sas. In that part of the Middle West the 
local banker finds it difficult ta place at 
remunerative rates the money which the 
farmers are now depositing and upon 
which they seek interest of from 3 to 4 
per cent. One of these bankers says: 

“Instead of borrowing money, the farmers 
are bringing it to us and depositing it for six 
months or a year, to get the interest. When 
the corn crop is gathered, I don’t know what 
they will do with their accumulations. A few 
years ago, nearly all the money loaned by the 
banks to farmers was to live on or to carry 
over their mortgage interest. At that time, 
hardly any money was borrowed by business 
men. Today the business interests are the bor- 


rowers, and it is the farmers’ surplus wealth 
which is loaned to them.” 
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One of these . 


This local supply of money in the West 
should affect the annual demand upon the 
East for funds with which to move the 
crops, and it may be observed that thus 
far this month thé demand for shipments 
of cash has been very largely from the 
South. It is not, bowever, a sharp de- 
mand ; money rates in New York remain 
very low. As for the Western farmers’ 
prosperity, this is not only quite satisfac- 


_tory to the farmers themselves but highly 


beneficial and. of good omen to the entire 
country and all its interests, altho there 
may be hard-prest consumers who are 
prevented by the high cost of living from 
seeing the broad economic value of it. 


& 


....The number of immigrants arriv- 
ing in August was only 27,782, against 
98,825 in August of last year. Immigra- 
tion and emigration statistics for the 
twelve months ending with June showed 
a net addition of only 209,837 to the 
population of the country. 


....The number of idle freight cars 
in this country and Canada was 413,338 
on April 29th. With one exception, the 
fortnightly reports since that date have 
shown reductions, and on September 16th 
the number had fallen to 170,652, the 
decrease in the two weeks preceding that 
date having been 50,562. 


.... Trade estimates just published set 
forth that the potato crop of the country 
is somewhat under that of last year. The 
demand having been smaller, however, 
the likelihood is that there will be plenty 
of potatoes to supply the market without 
making prices abnormal, altho the pres- 
ent trend is toward a higher level. 


....The estimate of Europe’s wheat 
crop has been reduced by 60.000.000 
bushels since August tst. According: to 
the report of Dornbusch’s List (London). 
the world’s crop this year is about 3,056.,- 
800,000 bushels, against 3,090,000,000 in 
1907, and 3,374,280,000 in 1906. Com- 
parison with last year’s figures shows not- 
able reductions in France, Italy and 
India, with considerable increases in Aus- 
tralasia, Canada and the United States. 





